



Wliat a beautiful trio of Holiday Gift suggestions! 
This handsome Old Kentucky Tavern Gift Decanter — 
now available at no extra cost — contains the same velvety 
BotUed-in-Bond Bourbon that's also sold in the regular 
bottle. With 22-carat Gold permanently fired on the 
Decanter, it makes a Holiday Gift of true magnificence! 


Imported King’s Ransom Blended Scotch Whisky, at 94 
Proof, has a world-wide reputation for ivarmth and flavor 
that excels all other Scotches. Imported House of Lords 
Blended Scotch Whisky. 8() Proof, is universally honored 
as the slightly milder, lighter Scotch. You can give and 
serve both of these fine Scotches with justifiable pride! 


KENTUCKY TAVERN • KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON • BOmEO-tN-BOND • 100 PROOF 
GLENMORE DISTILLERIES coMPANY“'Wiiere Tcj/ection of 'TVoliuct isTraiiitionl LOUISVIULC. KENTUCKY 





SEALS OUT IVATER... 

SEALS l\ ACCURACY 


his face is familial- 

He may live next door to you . . . or work, in the next office. 

He likes the open water . . . holds his own at sports . . . dre.sses with 
a certain flair, in business, fie is on fiis way up. 

His watch? A sclf wiiulin" Omesa Seamaster, world renowned for 
its high precision, its unmatched good looks. 

For active leisure, his Seamaster is shock-protected, waterproof* 
. . . impregnable because of three exclusive Omega features; the 
Pressurized Crystal, the Hydro-Seal Back, the Hermetic Crown. 
Wlicrcver he goes, his Seamaster is an international symbol of 
goexl taste. Its Jiigh-prccision movement is attested by accuracy 
awards from the great international timing observatories in Geneva, 
Neuchatel and Kew-Tcddingion. 

If you, too, will not be satisfied with second best, choose a Seamaster 
by Omega, olliciul timepiece of the Olympic Games. 

Seamaster — self - wiiuling, waicrpnMif*, shuck -protected. 

From S95 to S-100. ('alcndar models with dale indicators 
from S12.J to S3tK). All with IKK gold applied figure dials. 

Other fine Omega watches for men and women from 
$71.r>0. Fed. tax inch * \ y(tlrrf)roof as long as fryslal, crown 
and case remain intact, and if ojtened, pro{)erIy resealed. 

Q 

OMEGA 


0 ^ 


THE WATCH THE WORLD 
HAS LEARNED TO TRUST 


This is the Olympic Cross, con* 
ferred upon Omega for unvary- 
ing accuracy as Official Watch 
of the Olympic Gatnes since 1932. 
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BASS SHOEMAKERS BUILD IN BETTER FIT. 
BETTER CONTROL AND MORE COMFORT. 

CHECK IHESf BASS EEAH/fiES . . . 

/ Complele Inner Boot — Foam Lined 

2 Trim and sturdy Oulef Boot 

3 Narrow Lightweight Soles, Snug-fit Heel 

4 Toe and Heel Sole Protectors 

5 V-cut Lace Row on Inner Boot for 
Unhindered Vorlage 

6 Reinforced Pressure Points 


Siipport Your ^ 
National Ski Patrol 


Background is Sugarloof Mountoii 
Creckerlown, Kingfield, Maine. Anothi 
well-known Moine "product". 
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4 SCOREBOARD 26 THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 64 COMING EVENTS 

IS EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 62 FISHERMAN'S CALENDAR 6S THE 19TH HOLE 

68 PAT ON THE BACK 


SI presents a literary discovery: 

82 NEW NATURE ESSAYS BY DR. WILLIAM J. LONG 

One of America’s great naturaliats and outdoor writers, tnrtually unpublished for more </tan a generation, 
appears posthumously in Ike first of a series of newly discovered works. Learning from the Fox. With 
inuslraftons by Arthur Singer 


19 SPECTACLE: BASKETBALL FEVER 

A happy documentary In Color photographs by Mark Kaufpman of the 
way basketball, just now, takes over with the high school set 

23 THE HOOSIER MADNESS 

Annually it seizes Indiana— a statewide mania for basketball. How it 
affects the high schools, the citizenry and one particular town at the height 
of the season is told by Charles W. White 

24 THE MAN ON HIS BACK WAS BOBO OLSON 

Tradition insists “they never come back," but it was Bobo Olson — not 
Sugar Hay Hobinsoii — who lay on the canvas for an awfully final count 
of 10. A ringside report in uvrds and pictures by BUDD Scrulberg and 
Hy Peskin 

48 SKIING: A BUILDERS’ YEAR 

Ail oper the nation new lifts are going up, new IratJs are being cut as resorts 
blossom like flowers in the snow. Ezra Bowen reports on Stowe, Vt. as an 
outstanding example of how a skiing center grew and lists pertinent data 
on other resorts aerosslhe nation. With two pages In Color by Toni Frissell 

55 SPORTING ART: THE RACQUET CLUB 

As the first in a series on notable collections of sporting paintings, SI pre- 
sents the magnifice7il works which decorate Netv York’s exclusive Racquet 
Club. With four pages of reprodMtions In Color 


THE DEPARTMENTS: 

6 Hotbox: Jimmy Jemail asks: Would you take a coaching job at a 
college that had de-emphasized athletics as the once-mighty Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania has done? 

8 Tip from the Top: Cary Middlecoff gives some sound advice 
on how to hit the green 


38 Motor Sports: Kenneth Rudben wires 
in a report from Nassau on the big Race 
W eek in the Bahamas 

40 Horses: Alice Higgins finds color and 
excitement at a different kind of horse 
show, the International Livestock Exposi- 
tion in Chicago 

41 Baseball: Robert Creamer tells of 
the bright young executives who might 
save the minor leagues, if the majors give 
them any encouragement 

43 Tennis: Whitney Tower watches the 
opening matches of Jack Kramer’s pro 
tour and listens in as a thoughtful Pancho 
Gonzales talks about himself 

44 Basketball; Roy Terrell scans the 
college scene from coast to coast and con- 
firms that there’s plenty of action- 
including the downfall of an old favorite 
named Kentucky 

54 Snow Patrol: SI launches this season’s 
series of weekly reports on snow conditions 
all over and introduces a new and helpful 
feature, the Ski Tif 

59 Yesterday: In ancient Rome, the 
greatest sport of all was to watch the mor- 
tal combat of the gladiators. By Morton 
M. Hunt 

61 Column of the Week: Furman Bisher 
of the Atlanta Constitution advises Geor- 
gia’s Governor Marvin H. Griffin that poli- 
ticians ought to stick to politics 



COVER: Stowe Skiers 

Photograph by Ormond Gigli 

The skiing holiday in America, once a clubby affair confined to a few grim 
amateurs and a scattering of boisterous, muffler-wrapped snow bunnies, 
has grown into a colorful institution in which some 2 million people in- 
dulge each year. Nowhere has this growth and change been more apparent 
than in Stowe, Vt., where Holiday Skiers Billy Andre of Montclair, N.J. 
and Josephine Thaler of Kitzbuhel, Austria are pictured at the head of 
the Mt. Mansfield trails. For the story of Stowe and the men who changed 
it from a tiny farm village into the biggest ski re.sort in the East, plus a 
report on new ski facilities built in America this year, turn to page 48. 

Actnowledgnisn'i on pag« 54 


IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 

PREVIEW: THE BOWL GAMES 

For the millions who will see them live and on TV, a guide to the bowl games. Scouting reports on 
the eight teams competing in the Orange Bowl, Sugar Bowl, Cotton Bowl and Rose Bowl, a gallery 
of bowl coaches In color and an intimate word picture of UCLA's great Red Sanders by Joel Sayre 

CHRISTMAS RECIPES FOR SPORTSMEN 

President Eisenhower, Ernest Hemingway, King Feisal of Iraq and other famous sport- 
ing figures present their favorite recipes for an exotic and unusual Christmas table 

PLUS: A REPORT ON CORTINA D’AMPEZZO, SITE OF THE WINTER OLYMPICS, 

WITH FOUR PAGES IN COLOR BY JERRY COOKE AND TEXT BY HORACE SUTTON 


SCOREBOARD A ROUNDUP OF THE WEEK’S NEWS 


RECORD BREAKERS 


# Mary Kok, broafi-shoutiiered IS-year-old schoolffirl, led 
latest Dutch assault on world swimminK records, powered her 
way to pair of new marks in international meet at Isleworth, 
England. Speedy Mary covered 440-yard freestyle in 5:07.2 
(Dee. 9i, next day zipped through 400-yard individual medley 
in 5:10.5. Dutch women’s relay team also chipped in with 
record performance, wa.s clocked in 4:30.2 for 400-yard medley 
event (Dec. 9). # Lihorio Cluidutli, daring Italian champion, 


zoomed his Maserati-powered Timossi at average speed of 1 17.5 
mph in two trial run.s over Italy’s Sabaudia Lake to break own 
standard for inboard motorboats up to 1,100 pound.s (Dec. 7). 
# Dr. J. F. Hunter. Wetumpka, Ala. dentist and vice president 
of Alabama Pigeon Fanciers Club, greeted one of his honting 
pigeons after 1,000-mile flight from Windsor, Ont. to Werump- 
ka, promptly claimed long-<listance record, rewarded tattered 
and worn-out bird by renaming it “The Duke of Wind.sor." 


BOXING 

Sugar Kay Robinson, who defied all ad- 
vice to make comeback, called on oldtime 
skill for one more fling, made 3-to-l odds 
look ridiculous as he caught careless Bobo 
Ol.son with hi.s guard down, hammered 
away with solid two-fisted barrage to knock 
out stunned rival in second round at Chi- 
cago, regained middleweight championship 
for .second time {nee paye 36 k 

Floyd Patterson, hailed as po.ssihle suc- 
cessor to Heavyweight Champion Rocky 
Marciano .someday, got little chance to 
look hisbe.st against reluctant in-and-outer 
Jimmy Slade, who bobbed, weaved, slipi>ed 
and just plain ran until floored by right in 
fifth. Disgu.sted referee finally came to 
Slade's assistance, .stopped fight in seventh 
round at Los Angeles. 

Bob Baker and Nino Valdes, heavy- 
weights rated No. 2 and No. 3 respectively, 
put on boring e.xhibition at Cleveland, 
practically eliminated them.selves as con- 
tenders as Baker was awarded 10-round de- 
cision before H,380 catcalling fans, 

Cherif Hamiu, French featherweight ti- 
tleholder from Algeria, showed little regard 
for his good friend and counlry’man World 
Bantamweight Champion Robert Cohen, 
knocked him down with right-hand blows 
In second and .seventh rounds, won by TKO 
in lOlh of nontitle bout at Paris. 

FOOTBALL 

Los Angeles Rams, needing victory to clinch 
We.stern Conference title in National Foot- 
ball I.,eagu« after second-place Chicago 
Bears remained in contention by beating 
Philadelphia Eagles 1 7--I0eur]ier in the day, 
turned loose rookie Halfback Ron Waller 
for 55-yard touchdown run in first few min- 
utes, went on to crush Green Bay Packers 
31-17 before 90, .535, largest crowd of pro 
8ca.son, at Los Angeles, earned right to 
meet Cleveland Browns, Eastern cham- 
pions, in playoff Dec. 26. 

Cleveland Browns warmed up for play- 
off, exploding for three touchdowns in la-st 
4 ‘4minutestobealChicagnCardinals35 -24; 
New York Giants squeezed past Detroit 
Lions 24-19 on running of Frank Gifford 
and Alex Webster: Washington Redskins 
came from behind on Eddie I^eBaron’-s pin- 
point passing to down Pittsburgh Steelers 
28-17; Hugh McElhenny and Y. A. Tittle 
teamed up to give San Francisco laers:}.'* 24 
victory over Baltimore Colts as NFL com- 
pleted regular season. 

Hugh (Duffy) Daugherty, whose Michi- 
gan State team, now bound for Rose Bowl, 
wa.s lightly regarded before season liegan, 
was given whopping majority and voted 
Coach of the Y'ear in Scripps-Howard poll. 

Johnny Cherberg, his ouster a.s Univer- 
sity of Washington coach demanded by ma- 


jority of players, got vote of confidence 
from Board of Regents, was rehired for 
19.56. Other coaches were less fortunate. 
George Sauer, w'hose Baylor team compiled 
so-.so 5 5 record this year, was replaced by 
End Coach Sam Boyd, kept job as athletic 
director: Frank Maze of Colby, Dick Al- 
kin.son of Brigham Young and Tom Rog- 
ers of Wake Forest resigned; Bob Titchenal 
of New Mexico was fired. 

Stu Holcomh, after nine years as head 
coach at Purdue, moved over lo North- 
western as athletic director, believed first 
job was “to recruit good athletes," prompt- 
ly fired Coach Lou Saban and entire staff. 
Holcomb’s succe.ssor at Purdue: Line 
Coach Kenneth (Jack.) Mollenkopf. 

BASKETBALL 

Duqiiesnc. off and running with 61-25 
trouncing of Carnegie Tech, headed for 
Steed Bowl at Pittsburgh, where Dukes 
barely beat stubborn Geneva 65-61, then 
batfled Pitt with pressing defense to win 
71 49 for title. With All-America Dick 
Ricketts gone, All-America Si Green took 
over scoring burden, got 22 against Pitt. 

.Alabama's jump-shooting George Linn 
set school record with 38 points as Crimson 
Tide rolled over TCU 85-46 in opening 
rounii of Birmingham Classic, scored 22 
more next night to help beat Valparaiso 
82-56 in final. 

Temple produced startling upset, out- 
scoring favored Kentucky 7.3 61 at Lexing- 
ton on shooting of Guy Rodgers (24 points) 
and Hal Lear (19 points), handed Wildcats 
first home oiiening-game loss in Coach 
Adolph Rupp’s 26 years. Earlier in week 
Temple heat Gettysburg 74 53, showed it 
must be reckoned with in East. 

San Francisco, nation’s No. 1 team, 
made only one start, coasted past San 
Francisco State 72-47 for 29th .straight as 
Big Bill Russel] played only 22 minutes, 
scored 20 points. 


BASKETBALL'S TOP TEN 

I rrrrf.V/ «/ Ihr U.oru,lf.l wriUrA' poll) 

Tr-«m slutidiiiKB I Ills wwk. wilh (loints fiKunxi 
on a l(Mi-N.7-6-Vt-H.2.l Uai» ilirsl-iilace 
vincB ill jiiiri-tiih<-«.-!.i: 

Points 


1-San Francisco <e0> 910 

2~North Carolina State (4> 640 

3- Utah(3) 520 

4- lowa<3) 438 

5- Alabama (11> 404 

S^Ouquesne <2) 335 

7~Oayton (1) 269 

8— .Brigham Young 239 

9 — Vanderbilt (6> 188 

10_Holy Cross (4> 168 


JJ, Trmji)*- 162; j; 
irky 1">6; 13. Gporgr WiishinKOin O 
1. Cini-iniiati 103; l.->. \V..bI Virgil 


Vanderbilt had trouble curbing Ohio 
State’s Robin Freeman, who scored 40 
points, but beat Buckeyes 76-67, also 
moved past Oklahoma 78-69. Freeman 
scored 43 more to lead Ohio Slate to 90-72 
victory over Loyola (Chicago, brought 
three-game total to 107. 

Norih Carolina Slate stretched winning 
streak to 16, whipping Wake Forest 90 81, 
Eastern Kentucky 83 74 on accurate shoot- 
ing of Vie Molodct and John Maglio, .served 
notice it will b<' tough to beat. 

Rochester Royals ran off four straight vic- 
tories on hot shooting of Rookies Jack Twy- 
man, Maurice Stokes and Richie Regan, 
took over first place in Western Division, 
and Philadelphia Warriors hold top spot in 
Ea-st as series of mysterious telephone calls 
overshadowed week’s play in NBA. Coaches 
Charley Eckman of Fort Wayne, A1 Cervi 
of Syracuse and Bobby Wanzer of Roches- 
ter reported offers of bribes to throw game.? 
or shave points, prompted invc.stigation 
by President Maurice Podoloff. 

AUTO RACING 

Phil Hill, nerveless young automotive en- 
gineer from Santa Monica, Calif., pushed 
his experimental 3.5-liter Ferrari into lead 
at start, averaged 98.2 mph while holding 
olf challenge of daring Marquis de Portago 
to win 210-mile Nassau Trophy race. Ear- 
lier, dashing Marquis, in 3-liter Ferrari 
Monza, survived near-disastrous collision 
with Sherwood Johnston'.s D-Jaguar, waged 
bumper-to-bumper duel with Johnston and 
Hill to take Governor’s cup with average 
speed of 92.4 mph around twisting runways 
of Nassau’s Windsor Field (see paye 38). 

MORSE RACING 

Nashua, second greatest money-winner of 
all lime i $945,41 5 to Citation’s $1 ,085,760) 
and horse of year in everybody’s book, will 
be .sold to highest bidder along with 61 
other Belair Stud Thoroughbreds. Execu- 
tors of estate of late William Woodward Jr. 
set Dec. 15 as deadline for closed bids as 
Sunny Jim Fitzsimmons, .still holding out 
hope that Nashua will race again this win- 
ter, nominated husky 3-year-f)ld for Santa 
Anita, Mcl^mnan and Widener handicaps. 

Prince John, bright 2-.vear-old coll who 
won rich Garden State and was considered 
leading threat for Kentucky Derby next 
May. will have to pass up chance to add to 
earnings and reputation for next three to 
six months. Reason: broken bone in right 
front foot suffered when he dashed into 
parking lot at Hialeah. 

HOCKEY 

•Montreal Canadiens, moving along at rap- 
id pate, u.sed famed power plays to beat 
Toronto 3-1, Detroit 4-2, Boston 4-2, 
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stretched winning streak to six and in- 
creased National Hockey League lead to 
10 points over New York Rangers, who had 
own unbeaten string snapped at eight by 
Toronto 6-1, later bowed to Detroit 2-0. 

BASEBALL 

Roy Campanella, stocky Brooklyn catcher 
who came back from disastrous 19 )4 season 
and two operations on ailing left hand to 
bat .318, hit 32 home runs and drive in 107 
runs for World Series champions, received 
"wonderful surprise,” was voted National 
I.eague's Mo.st Valuable Player by Baseball 
Writers’ Association for third time in eight- 
year ntajor league career. 

Brooklyn Dodgers kept pot boiling in 
hot stove league, traded Third Baseman 
Don Hoak, Pitcher Rus.s Meyer and Oui- 
fielderWaltMoryn to Chicago Cub-sforlong- 
ball hitting Third Baseman Ransom Jack- 
son (21 homers in 19.55) and minor league 
Pitcher Don Elston. 

TENNIS 

Pancho Gonzales, power-hitting old pro, 
spoiled Tony Trabert’s play-for-pay debut 
at New York, handed former amateur 
champion defeat in five set.s as Jack Kra- 
mer’s troupe began long tour. Two night.s 
later Gonzales repeated victory, outstrok- 
ing Trabert 6-2, 7-5 at Cincinnati. 

GOLF 

Sam Snead, sharpening up game for winter 
tour, came out of nowhere to shoot 6-under- 
par 29 on last nine holes to tie Tommy Bolt 
at 201, then won sudden-death playoif and 
12,200 in Miami (Fla.>Opcn. OTHER RESULTS FOR THE RECORD 


HOW THE PROFESSIONALS FARED LAST WEEK 

NATIONAL FOOTBALl LEAGUE (Final $tendings) 
fASTEAN CONFfAfNCf 


W-8, l <. T-O 
Pel,; .657 

. Los Ansel** 

W 8; L-3: T-l 
Pel.: .727 
!. Chicegs B*ar> 

W-8. L-4, T-D 


4. Philad«li 


cKIshis 
L-7; T-l 


WESTERN CONFERENCE 


NATIONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE 


Toronlg Deltoil 


w''8'‘’l*2;T-B 
PIS. 24 


W-7. L-IO. T-IJ 7-2 


Botlen Moniteal NewYoik 6.1 


Detroit Chicago 


Chicago 

3-3 

Montreal 


NATIONAL BASKETBALL ASSOCIATION 


EASTERN DIVISION 


Ft. Wayne Phila. 
88-90 92-JDl 
94-IOS 


Pci : .500 

2. FI. Wayne 

W-8: L-9 
Pci.- .471 
7. SI. Leui* 
W-8, 1-9 
Pci.: .471 

W-5; L-*14 


WESTERN DIVISION 


Syr Roch. Phila. 
90-Ba il6-l]7 96-91 
105-94 

Bost, N.Y. Roch, 
99-122 80-99 91-93 


LACROSSE 

Maryland's national champion.s and Navy- 
each won three places to dominate .411- 
America team selected by U.S. Intercolle- 
giate Lacrosse Awociation. The All-Ameri- 
cas: Clement Malin of Dartmouth, goalie; 
John Simmons of Maryland, John Raster 
of Navy and Carl Oreni of Hofstra, de- 
fense: James Keating of Maryland, Simon 
Ulcickas of Navy and Robert Kelley of 
Rutgers, midfield ; Charles Wicker of Mary- 
land, Percy Williams of Navy and John 
Griffs of RPT, attack. 

MOTORCYCLING 

Geoff (The Peerle.ss Duke, fearless world 
champion, was .su.spended for .six month.s 
by International Motorcycling Federation 
for supporting riders’ strike at last year’s 
Dutch Grand Prix, seemed likely to miss 
big races and chance to win seventh lille. 


MILEPOSTS 

Died — John (Honusi Wagner, 81, bandy- 
legged shortstop who spent most of major 
league life with Pittsburgh Pirates as player 
(1900-19171 and coach (19.3.1 19.55i, 8-time 
National League batting champion, among 
first to be named to Hall of Fame; after long 
illne-s-s, at Pittsburgh. Affectionately known 
as Flying Dutchman, Wagner used hi.s huge 
hands and broad shoulders to set records 
for games played (2,785), times at bat (10,- 
427), runs scored (1,740 1, base hits (4,888 1, 
was generally regarded as one of game’s 
greatest players (see p<t(je iS). 


AUTO RACING 

(Ntsseu Tiophy Race class winners) 

WAITER GRAY. Kansas Cily. Kan,, in Packaid-AI- 
laid with 80.119 mph. Class B 
PHIL HILL. Sania Monica, Calif , m 3 5-lil*r Ferrari, 
with 98.21 mph. Class C. 

MAROUtS DE PORTAGO. Pans, in Feriari Monza, 
with 97.91 mph. Class D. 

E P. ItlNKEH. Cincinnati, in feiraii Mondial, with 
B5.9S7 mph Class E 

EDWARD CRAWFORD. Norlhtield. III., in Porsche 
Snider, with 89.98 mph. Class F 
LEECH CRACRAFT. Wheeling. W Va . in Cooper Cli- 
mas. with 81 374 mph. Class G. 

OOlPH VILARDI. Tallman. N.Y.. in Bandini. with 
75.271 mph. Class H. 


BASKETBALL 
(leading college games) 

EAST 

OuguesneGI Cern.T.25 
Ouquesne 65 -Geneve 61 
Ouquesne 71 —Pill 49 
Geneva 60— West. 57 
G Wash. 7I-St. Jos. 60 
Holy Cross 88 Mass. 76 
Holy Cross 99 Yale 84 
LaSalle 96 -Albright 63 
Niigeie 66 -Toledo 59 
SOUTH A SOUTHWEST 
Alsbeme 85 -TCU 46 
Alebama 82 Vt|paieiso56 
Duke 82— S. Carolina 67 
Duke 87 Ge. Tech. 66 
Furman 85 Va. Tech 68 
Geo. Wash. 81 WSM7S 
Kouslon 101 TCU 58 
Maryland S2 -WAM 51 
Mary. 61-Wake For. 51 
N. Carolina 88 Ge. T.66 
N Car.92-S. Car. 75 
WEST 

Cincinnati 83-W. Ky. 54 
Cincinnati 109 Tenn. 82 
Dayton 73 Miami (0.) 50 
Dayton 62 -Toledo 59 
Illinois 107 Butter 75 
Iowa 80 SMU 62 
Kansas 91 ^'western 70 
Kansas 56 Wichita 55 
Kansas 74 -Wisconsin 66 
FAR WEST 

Baylor 62 Oregon St. 57 
Brig Young 72 -Oreg. 61 
Brig. Young 83 Oreg. 52 
Oregon St. 53 Wyo. 46 
Purdue 59 -S. Calif. 58 
SanFran. 72-Sen ff,SI.47 


Niagara 72 LaSalle 70 
NYU 74 Geoigelown 69 
Pill 74 Westminster 52 
St. Louis 88 -St. John’sSO 
Seton Hall 87--W. Ky. 85 
Seton Hall 93 - R'noke 81 
Syr. 85— Fordham 69 
Vill. lOO-St. Fr (Pa ) 77 
Villanova 82 Niagara 70 

N. C. St. 90- Wake Fot.61 
N. C. SI. 83 -E- Ky. 74 
Oklahoma 65— Baylor 55 
Okla.AAMSl Tens W. 40 
Okie. AAM61 Teaes58 
Okie. Cily84 TCU 56 
Temple /3 -Kentucky 61 
Teias AAM 73-LSU 59 
Valparaiso 84 -Houston SO 
Vanderbilt 76-Okla. 69 
W Va, 80-W81 71 

Michigan 77-Neb. 71 
Missouri 74 Illinois 73 
N. Dame 85 Loyola 84 
N Dame 71— N’western 61 
Ohio Slate 90 Loyola 72 
Okie. AAM 70-Ark. 66 
SMU 82 Minnesota 81 
Vanderbilt 76 Ohio St. 67 
Wisconsin 70 N. Dame 66 

UCLA 68 -Denver 40 
UCLA 76— Purdue 60 
Utah 119-Arizona 45 
Utah 93— Artzona 63 
Washington 71— Baylor 62 
Washington 80— Baylor 68 


BOXING 

E22ARD CHARLES. lO-reund decision over Tovio 
Hall, heevyweiehls. Rochester, N.Y. 

BOB SATTERmELD, 9-rDund KO over Paul Andrews, 
heavywetghls, Buflalg. N.Y. 

EDUARDO LAUSSE. 5-tound TKO over John L. Sullj. 
van. middleweighls, Cleveland. 

PETER MUELLER. lO-round decision over Ray Drake, 
middleweighls. New Yoik. 

CHICO VEJAR and BOBBY MURPHY. 10-round draw, 
wellerweighis, Boston. 

DAI OOWER, 15-round decisiorr over Jake Tuli, to 
retain British Empire flyweight title, London. 

FIELD TRIAL 

PINE RIDGE SAMPSON. Owned by Dr. L. K. Robert 
son, Salisliury. N C., U.S. Open loihound trial. New 
Albany. Miss, 

FOOTBALL 

Bolling AFB 36 -Ft. Sill 7 Compton 22 — Jones Jr. 13 
HORSE RACING 

THE SANDS S23.700 San Bruno Slakes, 1 m. 70 yds., 
by I length, in 1:4$. Tanforan, Calif. Belloin Pulido 
up. 

MARATHON 

VEIKKO KARVONEN, Finland. Asahi Inll. Marathon, 
in 2:23:16, Fukuoka. Japan. Runner-up. Kureo Hiro- 
shima, Japan. 

RUGBY 

OXFORD, over Cambridge, 9-5. Twickenham, Eng- 
land. 

SOCCER 

CAMBRIDGE, ovet Oxford. 4-2, Wembley Stadium, 
London, 

(American League) 

Brookhallen-Gelicie 2— Newark Portuguese 1 

Elizabeth Falcons 3 N.Y Americans 2 

Hahoah 1 -Ludlow Lusilano 0 

Philadelphia Uhrik Truckers 5 Baltimore Rockets Q 

TABLE TENNIS 

TOSHIAKI TANAKA, over Keisuke Tsundoa, 21-13, 
19-21. 21 12. 10-21. 21-18, iapanese netl. singles 
title. Tokyo. 

TENNIS 

LEW HOAD, Ausliilia, over Ashley Cooper, 1-6. 6-4, 
6-4, S-7, 6 4. Victorian championships. Melbourne. 
(Natl. Hardcourl championships. La Jolla. Calif.) 

HERB FLAM, Beverly Hills, Calif., over Mike franks, 
6-2, 6-1 . 6- 4. men's singles title. 

MIMI ARNOLD. Redwood City, Calif., over Patricia 
Canning Todd, 6-0, 6-0, women's singles title. 
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PAUL BRYANT 


JIMMY JEMAIL'S 


HOTBOX 



The Question: 

Would you take a 
coaching job at a college 
that had de-emphasized 
athletics as the once- 
mighty University of 
Pennsylvania has done? 



“I would love the job 
under the following 
conditions: That my 
employers, the alumni 
and players under- 
stand that competi- 
tive athletics were de-emphasized; that the 
school had that kind of schedule. This set> 
up would eliminate the one thing that 
isn’t fun about coaching now.” 


ART LEWIS 



Head coach 

Watt Vircinia Univeriity 


“Coaching has been a 
great pleasure in my 
life. I really have fun 
— working with boys. 
I’m in football be- 
cause I love what I am 
doing. Sure, I’d coach at a college which 
had de-emphasized if there were no pressure, 
win or lose. No one hounds you and your 
job is not in jeopardy if you lose.” 



RIP ENGLE 


JESS HILL 


ANDY PILNEY 


Head Coach 
Penn State 


"Yes, providing other 
conditions were agree- 
able. De-emphasis or 
emphasis is a matter 
of degree. If teams 
have the same degree 
of de-emphasis, then they can compete on an 
equal basis. Coaches want an even chance 
of success, something Steve Sebo hasn’t had 
this year or last. But his day will come.” 




“Yes, if the schedule 
included only teams 
with a.similarattitude. 
In all fairnc.s.s to the 
player.s and the coach, 
a de-emphasized team 
cannot be expected to compete against a 
larger squad of more talented players who 
have the benefit of a longer period of train- 
ing by a larger staff of coache.s.” 



"I'm not familiar with 
Penn’s policies. I do 
know that every coach 
wants to compete on a 
fairly even ba.sis with 
opposing teams. If 
this is possible, de-emphasis has only rel- 
ative meaning. But if it i.sn’t pos.sible, the 
coaches and players hardly can enjoy or 
benefit from losing every Saturday.” 


EDDIE ERDELATZ 


RAY ELIOT 


WEEB EUBANK 



Head coach 

U.S. Naval Academy 


"Yes. It's important 
to win becau.se com- 
petitive spirit makes 
football the game it is. 
The primary job is to 
develop character. As 
Grantland Rice wrote; ‘For when the One 
Great Scorer comes to mark against your 
name, He writes — not that you won or lost 
— but how you played the game.’ ” 




“That is difficult to 
answer. De-emphasis 
has so many shades of 
meaning and implies 
much. Is the college to 
give professorial rank 
to the coach? Is the college going to sched- 
ule schools of like caliber with equal em- 
phasis on athletics? These and other ques- 
tions would first have to be answered.” 



“Certainly. I coached 
a de-emphasized team 
at Washington Uni- 
versity. We won 14, 
lost 4. I was backfield 
coach with A1 Kelley’s 
de-emphasized Brown University team. I 
took the Colts faced with a rebuilding job. 
Steve Sebo of Penn will win his share of 
games in the Ivy League.” 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



RALPH JORDAN 



“Yes, because of the 
happy hours a coach 
spends with his play- 
ers. I’d still have the 
chance to work with 
men who would still 
give competition. But it would be wise to 
have an understanding with the alumni. 
The schedule should also be de-empha.sized, 
and teams of equal caliber scheduled.” 


ICHELOSEN 



Head coach 
Univertity of 
PttUburah 


Wt j . "I would not hesitate 
WL if the scheduled teams 

were of comparable 
strength. It’s to 
all and es- 

pecially to the players, 
to play a major sche<lule with inadequate 
material. I wouldn’t send out a team, week 
after week, to play opponents against whom 
they didn’t have a chance.” 



WOODY WOODARD 



“It was my good for- 
tune to coach in a high 
school, a college with 
a de-emphasized pro- 
gram, and a universi- 
ty with a top intersec- 
tional .schedule. In each instance, I have 
seen boys develop into outstanding citizens 
because of football. I’d be happy coaching, 
regardless of the size of the program." 



Race Car or Road Car? 


NEXT WEEK: 

Are bowl games good or bad 
for football? 


The Arnolt-Briscol Bolide is both. A competition 2 litre engine and 
chassis clothed in a roomy, graceful Berrone body with full weather pro- 
tection. Not even a spark plug change is required to go from the country 
club to the race course starting line. If you're satisfied with norhing less 
than race car performance and handling, but demand road car reliability 
and comfort, Bolide is the buy— $4250. 



See your dealer below: 


New York City 
Oyster flay, N. Y. 
Chicago 

St. Louis 

Detroit 

Roswell, N, M, 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 


Rootes Motors 
flrewsler Motors 
S. H. Arnolt Inc. 
Continental Cars 
Sports Cars of Detroit 
William H. Hart Sales 
Rootes Motors 
Rootes Motors 


SOS Park Avenue 
Berry Hilt & South St. 
153 East Ohio Street 
273 DeBallviere Ave. 
15201 Kercheval 
1600 South Main St. 
9830 W. Pico 8lvd. 
1529 Van Ness Blvd. 
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{\m 'lofi iabn a lool; at 

4tEAD ^Kl$? 

This is the metal-plastic ski 
you’ve probably heard about. 
Easy turning, easy handling, 
trouble-free. Already recog- 
nized in skiing circles for 
having brought literally a 
new dimerrsio/i to the world's 
fastest growing sport. 

To you who haven't tried 
them ...expert, intermediate, 
or even faltering beginner . . . 
it’s a simple statement of fact 
that HEAD SKIS open up 
new worlds of that lovely 
carefree exhilaration found 
only in the wonderful sport 
of skiing. 


( 

TIP FROM THE TOP 


cs 


For all over-80 golfers 


from CARV MiDOLECOFF, Kiamenha Lake, N.Y. 


The one word I think be.st describes the faults of the average 
golfer i.s overextendivg. If there is a secret to golf, it i.s to know 
one’s capabilities. My advice is never to overextend even if a 
particular hole or situation seems completely hopeles.s. Play 
within yourself, and you will be surpri.sed how often the cup 
seems to come to you. 

Let us say you have a fairly long approach shot. Xine times 
out of 10, you are much better off playing for the middle of the 
green instead of for the flag. Whenever you sit down after a 
rounfi and review it hole by hole, you will find that when you 
went for the flag, you usually missed the green entirely or ended 
up in a .sand trap. How much wiser it is to give yourself a larger 
target to hit : the whole green. And really, even on that e.xception- 
al occasion when you play a fairly long approach right on the 
line to the pin, what do you gain? Generally, you still en<l up 
just about as many feet from the cup as you do when you suc- 
ceed in hitting the area around the center of the green. Concen- 
trate on hitting the green. The cup will come to you. 


.4 20.foot putt is a 20-fool pull. It is 
no longer from Ihe eerier of the green 



NEXT WEEK: JOHN B.^TTIN'I ON WRIST PUTTING 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 




BLACK & WHITE 

. ^ BLBNDEP 5C0TAViVifl(; 


Looks like a "Llack & White' Christmas 


BLACK & WHITE . BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF . THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK . SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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YEARS AHEAD IN ELECTRIC TIME 


AL.MADEN 


£\ California 

BRUT CHAMPAGNE 

. . . Acclaimed Throughout 
America 

Featured in leading ft J 

American hotels and I ^ 

restaurants, Almaden I J 

Brut Champagne is I Jk 

also the favorite of 
hostesses through- I'. \ ^ 
out the country. ^ 

Add its dry, well- M JhB 

balanced zest to 

galo 

,i? FREE Quarterly News ' '''' ' 

C? on wines end recipe, 

^ Write 

y Almaden VIneyords 
7^ to, Gotot, California 


Sessions presents 


the clock ttiat 

never forgets! 

Automaticolly turns on, and off, of 
the time you want: television 
program, air-conditioner, electric 
blanket — nearly all electric ap- 
pliances. You iust plug them into 
clock. Beautiful mahogany case 
mounted on bross finished base. 
Illuminated dial with Sessions 
famous New Automatic On-Off 
Movement. styling by Mae Tomquix 

$24’5 O . 

plus oBPi.cobi. ^\ssstons 

to<«. 


MEMO FROM THE PUBLISHER 


A mong sports, skiing seems to have a special holiday 
I. quality, perhaps because it requires snow a symbol of 
the holiday season even in those parts of the country where 
there isn’t likely to be any. But there are other reasons. Un- 
suitable for most backyards, skiing for most of the nation's 
2)/2 million skiers calls for the time to travel to the places 
where the valleys and the mountain slopes are white. And 
the closing of schools for Christmas vacation has become 
one of the signals during the past 20 years for an ever- 
growing number of skiers to take to the hills and get the 
sea.son started in earne.st. 

One place they’ll be heading for in the East is the elab- 
orate ski center around Stowe, Vermont. In this issue Sports 
Illustrated presents a portrait of Stowe, the place and the 
people, the runs and the lifts. This is the first of a continu- 
ing series of SI vi.sits to the world’s ski resorts. Others al- 
ready scheduled are in Japan and in Oregon at the Tim- 
berline Lodge. This issue also marks the 1955 debut of 
the Snow Patrol, which will be a weekly meeting place 
for skiers, including reports on snow depths and recent 
snowfalls, e.xpanded this year to include the kind of shop- 
talk you’re likely to pick up in the lodge at the end of 
the descent about races, carnivals, crowds and the latest 
changes and experiments in equipment. A new feature is 
the weekly Ski Tip, aimed at alleviating such ski problems 
as “chattering” on turns, “swimming” at high speeds and 
“reading” snow. 

The high point of this ski sea.son is of course the Win- 
ter Olympics at Cortina (Jan. 26-Feb. 5) and Si’s report- 
ers and photographers will be there. They have already 
thoroughly scouted the site. Next week’s issue will have 
four pages in color of the town, the surrounding moun- 
tains and Cortina’s Sporting Look, as well as suggestions 
on things to do besides watch the Games; our Jan. 30 is- 
sue will appear on the opening day with a color gallery 
of contenders and Preview, detailing the events, courses, 

I I prospects and what to watch for. 

! The accompanying drawing, 

- ' from a photograph Si’s Jerry 

27^ Cooke made of the cable car 

to the start of the giant slalom 
^ race at Cortina, is on the Christ- 

I mas card we sent this year to 

subscribers who received SI as 
^ a Christmas gift. To them, to 
‘ y skiers and to all our readers — 
holiday greetings from all of us 
J at Sports Illustrated! 





Don’t those you like best . . . deserve KENTS? 

Kents arc the gift discerning smokers will appreciate — especially if they smoke a lot. For Kent 
is designed to help keep smoking moderate — it’s the only cigarette with the scientific Mnronite 
Filter. Its high filtration gi\-cs every Kent a clean, fresh taste — brings out all the flavor of 
Kent's custom blend of fine tobaccos. For a few extra pennies, wouldn't you rather give Kents? 



King Size 
and Regular 



Sports Car and Stock Car 


VITAL TO VICTORY 
...AND A TRULY GREAT 



LOOK 

at These Sports Car and 
Stock Car Races Won on 

Super-Sports 170 Tires 


iternational 13-Hour Grand Prix of Endurance, 
Sebring, Florida, March 13, 1955. 


lOO-MtIe Race, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
August 21. 1955. 


150-Mile Race. Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
August 25. 1955. 


lOO-Mile Race, Duquoin, Illinois. 
New Track Record, September S, 1955- 


500-Mile Race, Darlington. North Carol! 
September 5. 1955. 


200-Mile Race. Milwaukee. Wisconsin, 
September 18,1955. 


lOO-Mile Race, Memphis. Tennessee. 
October 9. 1955. 


111-Mile Race. Las Vegas, Nevadi 
October 16. 1955. 


Enjoy the E'eiee of Firtiione on Rajio or Tflevislon evrry Monday evening ovtr ABC 


Drivers Acclaim the New 

Super-Sports 170 

ON THE SPEEDWAY... 
TIRE ON THE HIGHWAY!! 


Now for the first time, sports car and stock car 
drivers are winning races up to 500 miles in 
length at average speeds over 90 miles an hour 
without tire trouble of any kind. The new 
Firestone Super-Sports 170 Tire is scientifically 
designed and speciaify built to withstand the 
punishment that tires must take in sports car 
and stock car competition . . . jack-rabbit start- 
ing, heavy-footed braking, quick down-gear 
shifting and tremendous thrusts on the turns. 

For proof, you have only to read the list of 
victories, shown at the left, which have already 
been won on Firestone Super-Sports 170 Tires 
since they were introduced just a few months 
ago. In addition, an American car ran eighteen 
hours on Firestone Super-Sports 170 Tires in 
the famous race at Le Mans, France, without a 
single tire failure. 

And that’s not all! Sports car and stock car 
drivers also acclaim the new Firestone Super- 
Sports 170 for its remarkable performance in 


ordinary highway driving. They say it is safer, 
longer-wearing and easier handling in tralTic 
and on the road than any other sports car tire 
ever built. 

The new Firestone Super-Sports 170 is made 
with a Safety-Tensioned Gum-Dipped nylon 
cord body. The tread and sidewalls are specially 
compounded for abrasion resistance and long 
wear as a result of tests made on the Indianapolis 
Speedway and the Bonneville Salt Flats as well 
as extensive tests in actual sports car and stock 
car races. The tread elements are knitted to- 
gether with tie-bars which permit the entire 
tread to operate as a single unit. Uniform wear 
on each traction block keeps the flat, non-skid 
tread pattern intact for the life of the tire. 

The Firestone Super-Siwrts 170 is being bought 
by sports car and stock car drivers as fast as 
Firestone can make them. So place your order 
for a set now at your nearby Firestone Dealer 
or Store. 



Copyright IVSi, The FircsioncTire & Rubber Co. 



open Hearth Dining by- 


Sizzling kabobs . . . crackling logs on an open hearth . . . flickering 
firelight . . . needs but one thing more to make your next open 
hearth dining party one to remember . . . Great Western Wine. 
Burgundy, Sauternes, Rhine Wine or Chablis, depending on 
your preference, are all superb New York State 
Dinner Wines. Say Great Western — 
it should be on the tip of your tongue. 


OTHBR GREAT NBW YORK STATE 

WINES BY GREAT WESTERN... 


By Ibe Producers of (jreul If’estern . . . 
jtnerien's Liiiyesl Selling Cboiufxigne 


COPYRIGHT J955 BY THE PLEASANT VALLEY WINE COMPANY. RHEIMS. HAMMONDSPORT. N. Y. DEPT. 18 
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SPORTS 

EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


MR. HELFANO LOWERS THE BOOM • MANNERS OF THE CROWD— TENNIS • 
FAREWELL TO HONUS • NEW ADDICTION IS THREAT TO OUTDOORSMEN • 
A WORD TO IKE ON CROWS 9 BOXER PUNCHES WAY THROUGH CURTAIN 


BOXING’S DIRTY BUSINESS 
Action In New York 

mHt: INTERNATIONAL Boxing Guild 

is a kind of managers’ syndicate 
which set itself up a little over three 
years ago with the intent, as Jack 
(Doc) Kearns put it, to run boxing 
without interference from the likes of 
state athletic commissions. And, with 
local chapters in principal boxing cen- 
ters, the Guild very quickly did come to 
dominate the sport, at least in matters 
outside the purview of Frank Carbo, 
boxing’s underworld boss. It grew so 
powerful that the International Box- 
ing Club (James D. Norris, president) 
confessed itself helpless to get fights for 
those who, like Vince Martinez, the 
grounded welterweight (SI, May 30), 
had Incurred the Guild’s disfavor. 

Since last May, Julius Helfand, one- 
time racket buster and tyro boxing 
commissioner in New York, has been 
taking a long, hard look at the Guild. 
On Monday he handed down a decision: 

After next January 15 anyone who 
belongs to the Guild’s New York affili- 
ate, the Boxing Guild of New York, 
will have his license revoked or sus- 
pended "upon the ground that such 
membership is an act and conduct det- 
rimental to the interests of boxing gen- 
erally and to the public interest, con- 
venience and necessity.’’ The Interna- 
tional Guild is outside his jurisdiction, 
Helfand explained, but a copy of the 
ruling will go to other state athletic 
commissions. 

"I hope,’’ he said, "that the states 
will honor the ruling of this commis- 
sion.” When a manager is suspended 
in one state it is customary for other 
states to refuse him a license, too. And 
it is quite possible that other states 
will now take a good look at their local 


Guild chapters. A federal grand jury 
is doing so in Cleveland. 

In handing down the ruling, Hel- 
fand reviewed what his investigation 
had turned up in seven months of ardu- 
ous questioning of reluctant Guild offi- 
cials, some of whom flatly refused to 
testify and shrugged off loss of their 
licenses. The Guild, he said, had “ar- 
rogated to itself the conduct and regu- 
lation of boxing in New York” (just 
as Jack Kearns had said it would) and, 
if permitted to continue, would "re- 
duce the commission to an empty shell 
subservient to the whim, caprice and 
dictates of the Guild.” 

Though managers may not associate 
with known criminals, they have done 
so, Helfand said. 

"Here the sinister and shadowy fig- 
ure of the notorious Frankie Carbo 
emerged,” he related. “Perhaps one of 
the most elusive personalities in the 


The recruiting rivals of Georgia Tech and 
Georgia have been handed a brand-new 
argument which some have been quick to 
use: "Look son, why do you want to go to 
those Georgia schools? They are bound by 
segregation regulations and won’t be play- 
ing much in the way of national schedules 
from here on out.” 

The rivalry between World Champion 
Juan Manuel Fangio and Britain’s Stirling 
Moss, muffled last year when both drove 
for Mercedes, can be counted on to provide 
some first-class racing duels in 1956. On the 
heei.s of Moss’s decision to drive for Ma.se- 
rati (SI, Dec. 12), Fangio last week signed 
to drive for Ferrari. 

Though Nashua's new owners— expected 
to be named this week- may choose to re- 
tire him to stud, there is still a chance of an- 
other Nashua-Swaps contest. Both horses 
have been nominated for the $100,000 San- 
ta Anita Handicap on February 25. 


field of boxing, Carbo has an extensive 
criminal record. A number of Guild 
managers admitted under oath long 
association with Carbo, but denied 
that they knew what his business was 
or even where he could be found. . . . 
It is significant and worthy of com- 
ment that these very managers who 
admitted intimate friendship with Car- 
bo, kept no records of their finances, 
no bank accounts and did business 
strictly on a cash basis.” 

The Guild was “underhanded and 
dishonest,” he charged, in taking $17,- 
000 from Ray Arcel, a promoter, as- 
sertedly for advertising in a convenient- 
ly created magazine but actually as 
a payoff for "cooperation” in supply- 
ing Arcel with fighters. The device, 
Helfand said, was a "sham.” No one 
could be found who knew what hap- 
pened to the $17,000, paid in cash, 
continued on next page 


The Los Angeles Rams, a patchwork of 
the aging and the young stitched together 
by Freshman Coach Sid Gillman, won pro 
football’s Western Division on the last day 
by burying Green Bay 31-17. They meet 
the Cleveland Browns, Eastern Division 
winners, for the NFL title in Los Angeles 
on December 26. 

University of Chicago, once terror of the 
Big Ten, eased a step nearer return to in- 
tercollegiate football, with which It has 
been incompatible since Hutchins days. A 
faculty committee recommended that Chi- 
cago begin with a "free-lance” (nonconfer- 
ence) schedule, perhap.s as early as the 1957 
season. 

Taking a tip from the successes of such 
U.S. athletic emissaries as Mai Whitfield 
and Jesse Owens, Czechoslovakia has dis- 
patched its famed distance runner, Emil 
Zatopek, and his javelin-throwing wife 
Dana on a muscle mission to India. 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT’S AHEAD 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

continued from page 15 

after Honest Bill Daly, Guild treasurer 
and manager of Martinez, deposited it 
in a New Jersey bank. 

And in other ways, Helfand said, 
the Guild showed its colors: 

Its officers displayed “startling and 
abysmal ignorance” of its operations, 
unable even to say what bank held its 
funds. Out-of-state managers were 
compelled to “cut in” a New York 
Guild manager before they could get 
fights in New York. Boxers had to pay 
the Guild $100 from each television 
purse, “an illegal tribute.” 

And so, Helfand concluded, the 
Guild is a “malevolent influence” on 
boxing, which “depends upon the con- 
fidence of the public in its rectitude 
and honesty,” and acts as a “continu- 
ing menace to the integrity of boxing 
in this state.” 

That won’t necessarily be all, he 
added. The commission is contemplat- 
ing other rules for the protection of 
boxing. They are now under study. 

Thus ends Phase One, just about a 
year after SI began its continuing re- 
port on boxing’s dirty business. There 
are, of course, other phases to be con- 
sidered. One of them might have to do 
with Jim Norris, whose name sputtered 
off the agile tongue of Murray (The 
Genius) Frank, lawyer for the Guild, 
during a bitter denunciation of the 
Helfand ruling. 

“Jim Norris testified that he had 
associated with Carbo, too,” Frank 
pointed out. “Is Helfand going to fire 
Jim Norris?” 

The question raised echoes of Norris’ 
testimony last May before the Helfand 
inquiry. Hear him now: 

Q. (by Helfand) Do you know 
Frankie Carbo? 

A. (by Norris) Yes. 

Q. How long do you know him? 

A. Twenty years. 

Q. Have you ever discussed the pro- 
motion of any fights with Mr. Carbo? 

A. No, I haven’t. 

Q. What is Mr. Garbo’s business, to 
your knowledge? 

A. I couldn’t answer that. 

Q. You don’t know? 

A. No. 

Q. In 20 years you haven’t been 
able to find out what his business is? 

A. I am not a social friend of Mr. 
Carbo’s, Mr. Chairman. I know Mr. 
Carbo. I talk to him. I have a cup of 
coffee with him occasionally . . . 

Q. Where do you see him around? 

A. You might see him any place. 

Q. Where is any place? Where do 


you usually run into him when you do 
see him? At a fight? 

A. No, I haven’t seen Frankie at a 
fight in many years. I can’t really say 
that I ever saw him at a fight. 

Q. Did you see him at the Saxton- 
Gavilan fight in Philadelphia? 

A. He was down there. 

Q. You saw him there? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you ever discussed with 
Mr. Carbo fights or fighters? 

A. No. 

Thus Norris’ testimony was a deadly 
parallel to that of the Guild managers 
who swore that they had known Carbo 
for years but never discussed with him 
that subject which was uppermost in 
the minds of both— boxing. 

Fire Jim Norris? Attorney Frank 
raises a good question. 

THE TENNIS CROWD 

I CAN SAFELY predict,” said James 
Higgins, a portly, gray-haired, 
middle-aged man who has been a Mad- 
ison Square Garden usher for a quarter 
of a century, "that there will be no 
trouble here tonight. This is a refined 
crowd with a special character of its 
own and even if some gang of ruffians 
was to come through the door, which I 
doubt, they’d soon sense the mood of 
the crowd and slip into the same mood 
themselves. In other words, there will 
be no commotion or hullabaloo or 
Bronx cheers, as the saying goes.” 

Mr. Higgins was speaking of the 
crowd of 10,000 that turned out last Fri- 
day night to see the professional tennis 
debut of Tony Trabert against Pancho 



• . * * 


NOVICE 

To Ihe top of ike slope 
The skier u'as lifted; 

They’ll find him, they hope, 
When ihe snou.' is sifted. 
—Barney Hutchison 


Gonzales, feature of a program that 
also included Rex Hartwig and Pancho 
Segura. As Mr. Higgins safely predict- 
ed, there was no trouble. The profes- 
sional tennis crowd is not very differ- 
ent from the amateur tennis crowd. 
And yet it seems a wonder in Madison 
Square Garden, where a wide range 
of crowd moods reflects the swiftly 
changing sporting scene. This night it 
was tennis, tomorrow basketball, three 
nights later professional wrestling. 

In the silence that falls over the 
10,000 as the tennis play begins, the 
pings and pongs as ball meets racket 
are like rifle shots and the telegraph 
keys high in the press box make an un- 
godly clatter. The vendors move up 
and down the aisles silently mouthing, 
“Cold beer? Cold beer?” or stage 
whispering, “Peanuts? Popcorn?”— 
these being the very same hawkers who 
will be bellowing their lungs out to 
make themselves heard above the roar 
of the wrestling crowd a few nights 
hence. A father hisses to a small boy, 
“Cut it out, Roger!” and Roger hisses 
back, “He hit me first!” A blonde girl 
in a mink coat hurries along an aisle 
and remarks too loudly: “I can still 
smell the horse show!” There is a burst 
of applause, not for her, but for Tony 
Trabert. A white-haired woman in Seat 
2, Row A, Section 108 is fast asleep. 

An official runs out with a yard rule 
between games to check the height of 
the net and there is a feeble attempt 
to give him the bird, but the crowd 
catches itself in time. A ball lodges 
itself in the loudspeakers high over the 
court and the crowd seizes the chance 
to explode into laughter. A ball sails 
into the crowd and a spectator catches 
it, but the crowd does not cheer as it 
would at Ebbets Field. Once, inexpli- 
cably, there is a sudden, irrelevant, 
raucous yell from high in the gallery. 
The loge turns, looks up and frowns, 
and the offense is not repeated. 

The swiveling head, the polite ap- 
plause, the moderate cheers at set’s 
end, these are the crowd’s trademarks. 
“But mind you,” says James Higgins, 
who has seen them come and go for 25 
years now, “you’ll find no more rabid 
fans in any sport. Here a few years 
ago didn’t we have a professional ten- 
nis card on the night of a blizzard? And 
didn’t they fill the Garden to the 
rafters?” 

‘•GREATEST OF THE GREAT*’ 

■^O DISCUSSION of baseball’s great- 

’ est players over the past 50 years 
could ever get off the ground until 
someone had said, “I mean— next to 
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Honus Wagner, who was the greatest?” 
Then the argument could really get 
going about Ruth and Cobb and the 
others. 

As Casey Stengel once said, “With 
Wagner, there weren’t any ‘buts.’ He 
was the greatest. Period.” 

When Honus or Hans (his real name 
was John Peter Wagner) died in his 
sleep at 81 last week, the tales were 
told again of this strong and gentle 
athlete who did not look like an ath- 
lete at all and yet waa, all things con- 
sidered, the nearest approach to the 
perfect baseball player that the game 
has ever seen. 

Of all the tales told, one illustrated 
better than any other the quiet cour- 
age of Wagner, who was, by nature, 
a kindly, peace-loving fellow. It was 
in the 1909 World Series and Ty Cobb 
had singled, then yelled to Wagner 
from first base, “I’m coming down, 
Kraulhead!” Wagner nodded and 
smiled and said so softly that Cobb 
could not have heard him, “I’ll be 
waiting.” 

And he was waiting when Cobb 
came flying into second base, spikes 
high. Sidestepping at the last instant 
as gracefully as a matador, Wagner 
tagged the fearsome Georgia Peach 
squarely on the mouth. 

Wagner was never highly paid by 
today's standards; his top salary was 
$10,000 a year. “But,” he used to say, 
“there was no income tax then and a 
glass of beer cost a nickel.” Nor did he 
collect many trophies during his peak 
years. There was a cup for the 1908 
batting championship (it is in the Hall 
of Fame at Cooperstown along with 
his locker from Forbes Field in Pitts- 
burgh), and there were a few other 
mementos here and there. Most of 
them were stored away in the attic 
of the Wagner home in Carnegie, a 
suburb of Pittsburgh. There was just 
one plaque that old Honus had hanging 
in his bedroom. It was presented to 
him at Forbes Field last year by Mayor 
David L. Lawrence of Pittsburgh on 
behalf of the Pirates, the club with 
which Honus had spent 30 years as 
player, coach and coach emeritus. Ho- 
nus must have been pleased with what 
it said: 

"To Honus Wagner, greatest of the 
great, as an enduring tribute, from the 
Pittsburgh Baseball Club in sincere 
appreciation of an unmatched career, 
in which loyalty, honesty, high char- 
acter and sportsmanship were com- 
bined with playing skill, to make him 
a champion and a source of endless 
good to baseball, the Pirates, and the 
City of Pittsburgh.” 


SYSTEM FOR THE HORSES 

rpAKE a woman to a race track when 
-L she is in tune with the occult— that 
is to say when she is wearing a new 
hat or has just beaten Supermarket A 
out of 4<i by driving four miles to 
Supermarket B— and watch her pick 
horses on which to bet your money. 
She will not really use a form sheet — 
although women have been known to 
hold one and rattle it now and then. 
Women pick horses by comparing the 
jockey’s colors to the bathroom wall- 
paper, by sticking pins into their pro- 
grams and by closing their eyes and 
aiming their lipstick at the track as 
the field parades. 

They win by these methods, partic- 
ularly if the odds are greater than 5 
to 1. There is no explaining why — they 
just do. 

It has remained for Britain's gray- 
haired, energetic Lady Zia Wernher, 
however, to pick a winner while sound 
asleep; one night last spring she 
dreamed that a .3-year-old filly named 
Meld won both the Thousand Guin- 
eas and the Oaks— two of England’s 
five classics. Meld did so— by exact- 
ly the number of lengths, in each case, 
which Lady Zia had predicted in de- 
scribing her midnight vision. Lady Zia 
bet almost nothing on the races, al- 
though she did wager a token tlO on 
Meld in the St. Leger— which she knew 
the horse would win even without 
dreaming of it. But her experience 
was profitable enough— she owns Meld 
(which also won the Coronation Stakes 
at Ascot) and this year has amassed 
£46,345 in purses, an alltime record 
for an Englishwoman, and has replaced 
Queen Elizabeth as Britain’s top owner 
of the year. 

Just what all this proves is difficult 
to say but it must prove something 
perhaps that since women are known 
to be unpredictable and horses are also 
known to be unpredictable, it may be 
possible to take the little woman to 
the track, feed her greenbacks, allow 
Unknown Quantity 1 to cancel Un- 
known Quantity 2 and come away with 
a hatful of money. 

URANIUM FEVER 

L ike most fishermen, Alva A. Simp- 
* son used to bear patiently with the 
usual protests from his wife whenever 
he set out on a little weekend search 
for trout in the mountain streams 
around Santa Fe. For all his patience, 
though, the protests bothered him. 
Even if the fish weren’t biting, his 
wife’s remarks were. But eventually he 


solved the problem, and in a rather 
simple way— with only an outlay of 
$30 for a Geiger counter and the an- 
nouncement that he was out to rnake 
the family fortune. The counter went 
with him on his fishing trips and so did 
his wife’s blessing. 

Unfortunately the Geiger counter 
just about ruined his fishing. He began 
to watch the needle jump, and pretty 



soon the cutthroat and the rainbow 
became less attractive than uranium. 
In such unlikely places as the Truchas 
Peaks north of Santa Fe, around Cor- 
dova and Trampas, he began to stake 
claims, not only for uranium but for 
mica and beryllium as well. 

Simpson was New Mexico state wel- 
fare director then (about two years 
ago), but now he is president of United 
Western Minerals, whose officers in- 
clude people like Jock Whitney and 
Pat Hurley. It is one of the West’s big- 
gest uranium outfits. 

“Some of my friends,” Simpson says, 
“have chided me about giving up sport 
in favor of business. But they’re all 
wrong. It’s just that uranium hunting 
has turned out to be a more exciting 
sport than almost any other kind of 
hunting I’ve done.” 

That’s as may be, and there are cer- 
tainly those who would disagree with 
Simpson, among them perhaps his field 
superintendent, Big John Verna of Pu- 
eblo, Colorado. Big John was an elk 
hunter mostly. He owned a grocery in 
Pueblo and when the hunting season 
arrived he would just close the store 
for the duration. He has collected a 
huge jar full of elks’ teeth as memen- 
tos of his prowess and some of his heads 
have record-breaking spreads. 

Verna began in the usual way, by 
taking a Geiger counter with him on 
hunting and fishing trips, and pretty 
soon he had the uranium fever. It 
gnawed at his conscience and he still 
has a little remorse about it. 

“I even began buying a bull license, 
then would forget to shoot my bull,” 
he confesses. The uranium sickness 
disturbed him a good deal, chipping 
into his hunting time that way, but 
Big John finally solved it with a neat 
compromise. He sold the store, joined 
Simpson’s outfit and has a humane 
understanding with the company that 
he can quit uranium hunting for a few 
days any time other kinds of hunting 
continued on next page 
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continued from page 17 

or fishing look too good to be passed 
up by a moral man. Now he has found 
some wonderful, untouched fishing 
streams in Utah and intends to make 
the most of them before the state starts 
advertising them and the tourists pour 
in. Came across them while uranium 
hunting. 

Geiger counters— and mine evalua- 
tors and ore analyzers— have become 
standard merchandise in quite a few 
sporting-goods stores of the Mountain 
time belt. They can be rented for $5 
to $20 a day, and it is possible to buy a 
cheap Geiger counter for as little as 
$15 or a scintillation counter (much 
more sensitive to certain types of radia- 
tion) for as much as $500 or more. 
These have become common equipment 
in saddle packs and tackle boxes of 
western outdoorsmen. 

While some, such as Simpson, have 
abandoned themselves to uranium, 
others seem to be able to take it or 
leave it alone. It takes stamina, but 
a determined, strong-willed man can 
cure himself of the uranium urge with- 
out joining Uraniacs Anonymous. Jer- 
ry Rogers is one who has done it. Jerry 
made a fortune in oil and natural gas 
and retired to Farmington, New Mex- 
ico, to hunt and fish. 

Then he bought his first Geiger 
counter. He saw the needle jump and 
heard the clicks click. Pretty soon he 
was finding things. He located five ma- 
jor mines in Utah alone before it came 
to him one day that he was working 
full time at uranium, none at all at 
fishing. The realization shook him up 
hard. 

A few weeks ago Jerry quit uranium 
cold turkey. Apparently the withdraw- 
al symptoms are not as bad as some 
might think. His hand today is as 
steady as a nonscintillating rock. He 
bought a nicely wooded and watered 
estate near Jackson Hole, Wyoming, 
and pledges serenely that from now on 
he will do nothing but hunt and fish. 

IKE AND THE CROWS 

■pRESiDKS'T Eisenhower, accord- 

ing to dispatches from Gettysburg, 
ha-s a ‘‘cattle caller” mounted on his 
golfmobile, and when he sounds it, his 
prize Black Angus come running. The 
President also has five coveys of quail 
on the farm, released there by a com- 
mercial hatchery, and when he wants 
to stir them up, remind them that they 
are on their own feeding now, he fires 
his shotgun into the air— and the quail 


get the idea and bestir themselves. 

So far so good. But now the Presi- 
dent also has what is described as a 
“crow call.” It is alleged to make a 
sort of “caw, caw” sound when he blows 
into it. He did blow into it the other 
day and, although there are large flocks 
of crows around the farm, none showed 
up. The President is hereby respect- 
fully advised that none ever will— un- 
less for the purpose of laughing them- 
selves sick. Crows are the smartest and 
most elusive birds alive, and crow call- 
ing is a life work. Some hunters in 
Maryland (E & D, April 4) have made 
a notable success of it, but only after 
the most intensive study of crow lan- 
guage, the building of elaborate crow 
blinds and the donning of fantastic 
camouflages. 

Ike Eisenhower has invaded and lib- 
erated Europe. He has carried most of 
the 48 states. Our advice, Ike, is rest 
on your laurels — where crows are con- 
cerned, that is. 

AFTER SIX YEARS 

JOSEPH Paul Pietron is a strapping 
^ 21-year-old Polish boy who decided 
six years ago on an ultimate aim: es- 
cape to Western Europe and freedom. 

Pietron reflected that top athletes 
sometimes got a chance to travel. For 
two years he pursued skiing, soccer 
and basketball, only to judge that he 
would never be quite good enough. In 


1951, he took dispas-sionate stock of his 
physique (he was 6 feet 2 inches tall 
then, weighed 265 pounds), and decided 
his best chance was as a heavyweight 
boxer. It was a good choice. By 1953 
he was top heavyweight in Katowice 
Province, by this year the No. 2 heavy- 
weight in Poland. At long last, Pietron 
recently made a team for a tour of 
West Germany. 

At Herford, second stop on the itin- 
erary, he simply failed to show up when 
his team was ready to leave. Said Jo- 
seph Pietron: “I’d rather be an auto 
mechanic in the West than the biggest 
man in Communist Poland.” 

THE WARMTH OF ENTHUSIASM 

JN Canada’s thriving professional 
football league the Edmonton Eski- 
mos have again made off with the 
Western Conference title and the Grey 
Cup, swept on by an unflagging, surg- 
ing tide of home town enthusiasm. 

The Eskimos won the Western title 
November 16 when they won theirsec- 
ond straight of a three-game playoff 
with Winnipeg’s Blue Bombers 26 to 
6. The game was played in Edmon- 
ton’s 20,000-seat Clarke Stadium be- 
fore 12,000 unbeatable fans. 

“Only 12,000 fans showed up for a 
championship home game?” you cry. 

Friend, the game was played at 
night, it was blowing, and the official 
temperature was zero. 


SPECTACLE 

BASKETBALL FEVER 

It’s an old story in Indiana and other midwestern states, but 
now the mania is spreading in places like North Carolina 

Since its invention a half century ago, the game of basketball has be- 
come as solid an American institution as Sunday dinner. Particularly at 
the high school and small-town level, it is a source of enormous civic 
pride: .sometimes the seating capacity of the gymnasium matches or 
exceeds the town’s population. It is a romantic affair as well, for there 
is almost always a dance after the game and then a soda-fountain and 
jukebox rendezvous. But most of all there is the game and its excite- 
ments, captured on the pages following in Mark Kauffman’s color 
photographs taken in Charlotte, N.C. during games between Lee Ed- 
wards High of Asheville and Central High of Charlotte and between 
Alexander Graham and Piedmont junior highs (scrambling for a re- 
bound on oppo.site page). High .school basketball began its boom in 
North Carolina five years ago in the wake of a flourishing college game 
there. For all of that, there is still no place like Indiana {see page 2S). 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY MARK KAUFFMAN 
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Deadly seriousness of the struggle is reflected in the faces of the players 
as furious action is halted momentarily when the ball goes out of bounds 



Openmouthed agony of suspense and watchful waiting create a tableau 
as Charlotte and Asheville players watch foul shot arching toward basket 




Leaps, yells and applause by home-town cheerleaders wearing the blue-and-white colors of 
Charlotte's Central High greet a basket that is, for this instant, ail that matters in the world 





Swirling red skirts of junior high school students give promise of an adequate supply of cheerleading talent for the years to come 



THE HOOSIER MADNESS 


Basketball In Indiana Is an obsession with far-flung psychological 
and social effects. Look, for example, what happens In Muncle 

by CHARLES W. WHITE 


W HKN THE LAST FLOCK of wild geese has flown over the 
last football game of the season, honking faintly as if 
to bid farewell to shivering fans below, a segment of this 
vast American audience feels rather sad about the winter 
outlook. College and professional basketball is the main 
fare. To many of this group basketball is but a casual and 
poor substitute, a sort of numbers game of shooting and 
hitting or missing, a business of 10 men without identities 
running about furiously; a game, in fact, without real 
drama or emotional buildup, unless by remote chance one 
has some money on the result. Disbelievers merely wait 
for spring and the New York Yankees. 

Not so in Indiana, where this is written. Here things 
are very different indeed. 

When the high school basketball season gets under way, 
it isn’t just a matter of a few good games but a universal 
state-wide civic and sociological movement, a manic pre- 
occupation that seizes Indiana and will grow and grow in 
some 750 town gymnasiums until the finals at Indianapolis 
in mid-March. During the 1954-55 high school basketball 
season, according to the office of L. V. Phillips, commissioner 
of the Indiana High School Athletic Association, total 
paid attendance at sectional, regional, semifinal and final 
games (to say nothing of the Friday night local games) was 
1,483,211 persons, for a total ticket take of $787,727.69. 
And, as any harassed high school principal such as Loren 
Chastain of Muncie Central will tell you, most of the peo- 
ple involved in these statistics are adults, and they are the 
ones who make the most trouble. 

This has been going on now for about 30 years. High 
school basketball gets bigger and bigger, creating new 
gyms, which cost millions and seat amazing numbers— 
3,200 at Noblesville, a town of 6,567 (1950 census); 8,200 
at Elkhart, pop. 35,646; to the 15,000 at Butler University 
Field House in Indianapolis where thestate finals are played. 
It has grown thus not because increasing numbers of happy 
high school kids love basketball but because their taxpaying 
parents and aunts and uncles have insisted on it. More than 
one school principal has lost his job because he couldn’t 
produce winning teams for the honor of his village or, more 
likely, because some local big shot lost out in closely guard- 
ed local drawings for state tournament tickets. 

“The effects on classroom work are terrible,” says Mary 
Fisher, a Muncie, Ind. teacher. “The kids get so excited be- 
fore a big game that you can’t do anything with them.” 
Miss Fisher showed courage in putting this opinion on the 
record. Most teachers would rather not be quoted on any- 
thing having to do with basketball. 


Drive through any Indiana town on Friday night and 
you will find streets deserted; everyone is either at the local 
game or. inside watching on television. Out in the country 
the farmlot backboard and net are as familiar a sight in 
Hoosierland as pumpkins in the fall. Nobody in a town like 
Muncie would think of building a garage without a hoop 
on it for the boys, and in high-class residential sections 
expensively paved and equipped basketball courts are com- 
mon. This devotion to basketball among young and old 
becomes a gripping and seemingly delightful obsession. 
Town pride, of course, is involved. AU sports are considered 
vaguely noble and uplifting, but with basketball in Indiana 
there’s more to it. Hoosiers themselves don’t quite under- 
stand why all this is, but they seem to be proud of their 
basketball mania as a distinctive trait, like the Tennessee 
hillbilly’s love of hound dogs. 

“It’s just our tradition,” said a man in John Rotz’s drug- 
store on East Jackson Street, Muncie. “It’s something 
everybody does.” Mr. Rotz, perhaps an iconoclast, ob- 
served that there isn’t much else to do in Indiana in winter- 
time. Mayor Joe Barclay, a white-haired manufacturer and 
ardent fan, believes basketball is a fine thing because “it 
takes people’s minds off their worries, allows them to let off 
steam.” He knows what he is talking about: on the night of 
a big game he has to put on extra policemen and firemen 
to control crowds of fans who get up impromptu victory 
parades, go horn-tooting down Main Street and frequently 
set fire to the city’s wastepaper boxes. Fights occur during 
and after games. 

Robert S. and Helen Merrell Lynd, who used Muncie as 
the typically American city they called “Middletown,” 
took note of the annual fever that seizes upon Indiana 
citizens in their famous social study. They saw basketball 
as a form of community boosting. 

Two main values, the Lynds said, are involved: 

“One is assurance in the face of the baffling too-bigness 
of European wars, death . . . business worries, and political 
graft; the bigness of it all shrinks at a championship basket- 
ball game . . , the whole business of living in Middletown 
suddenly ‘fits’ again, and one ‘belongs’; one is a citizen of 
no mean city, and presumably no mean citizen. 

“The other purpose served ... is the more tangible one 
of bolstering the crucial getting-a-living activity by which 
the city lives and prospers.” For a present-day example 
one might cite pages of advertisements at tournament time 
in which merchants congratulate the local team and urge 
them on to victory. Or elaborate displays in downtown 
continued on page 45 
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COUNTED OUT 




• • 


A MAN’S 


Short months ago Middleweight Champion Bobo Olson was considered so skillful 
a ringmaster that he was being matched, on paper, with Heavyweight Champion 
Rocky Marciano. But on Friday night 27-year-old Bobo ran into the fists of Sugar 
Ray Robinson, 35. The fight, and very likely Bobo’s career, ended in round two 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY HY PF8KIN 



SAN FRANCISCO WASN’T TOO SURPRISED 


The boxing fans least surprised by the downfall of It’s no secret that Bobo, in recent weeks, has been a 

Bot>o Olson were those of his home (own. Before (he frequent visitor to bars, though it is claimed he hardly 

fight last week an SI correspondent wired this summary ever drinks spirited liquors. He doesn’t say much but 

of relleclions along Leavenworth Street, headquarters seems to like the atmosphere. Some focal critics l>cUeve 

of the Sweet Science in San Francisco; he is ripe to lose the middleweight title.” 

“Olson is being sued for divorce by his wife, who For a triumphant Sugar Kay Hobinson and Budd Schui- 

claims the once-home-loving Bobo has been wandering. berg’s account of how he came buck, turn to page 36. 




CHOWiNG DOWN at Lilkp Plnpitl, U.S. Bobslpdders (left gag chef Jack Kramer serves spaghetti on tennis rackets to mem- 
to right) Monroe Flagg, Jim Bickford, Lloyd Miller and Larry hers of his troupe in Leone’s New York restaurant. HLs diners ileft to 
McKillip hopefully try to gain weight for the Olympics, ri's/i/) are Pancho Gonzales, Pancho Segura, Tony Trabert, Rex Hartwig. 


THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 


NOTES 


FROM ALL OVER 



CROONING JOCKEVS If/t ti> riijhl) Hcdle.v Woodhouse, Hank boxing buff Dr. Joyce Brothers, winner of S6!,,0(i(i Question, 
Moreno, Conn McCreary, Mike Danisi and Kddie Arcaro warble gels hand from friends ileft to righti Marty Sommers, Tony Can- 
a tune before entranced autiience at the annual Jockeys Ball, zoneri, Gus Le.snevich, Bob Olin, Mickey Walker and Kddie Eagan. 
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BONIFACE JAKE LiiMotla, former world middleweight champion, talks 
to some of the ffuests at grand opening of his .Miami Beach saloon. On the 
wall is what Host LaMotta lovingly describes as “a pitcher with a murial.” 


In or out of season, citizens of the world of sport like 
to relax. Here, displayinjf a variety of expressions for 
a variety of reasons in a variety of places from Mexico 
to Michigan, is a light-hearted cross-section of them 


SPORTING EYEFUL, a 250-pound sailfish, is proudly 
displayed by Actress Jane Russell. Jane, on vacation, 
landed the sailfish after a battle off Acapulco, Mexico. 


HAPPY HOPALONG Ca.s.sady, Ohio State halfback, and his hot executives Ed Pearce, A. D. ChLsholm, Lyle Boyd, John 
wife pose with Hcisman Trophy, presented annually to out- Crawford and Bob Pearce cool off by gamboling in the .snow after 
standing college player by New York Downtown Athletic Club, taking a Finnish sauna while on a hunting trip in Alger County, Mich. 
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RABERT SERVES TO GONZALES IN 


'UAYtl 


WONDERFUL WORLD eontinwd 


Tony TvtVert mad^ hurprofjpssioiial ddbiH last iv^eek iivNeif Yorlh^iiiist' 
PancbojCkmuUes as Jack Kramo^'s t^pe g^ted l« a 8ix*cDttiitieat 


PKOTOCIUPH8 BY tlAlUC XAUPPIIA)^ 





CANVAS COURT IS HELP TAUT 


HARD-HITTING Gonzales ilefl\ serves while Trabert tensely rises on balls of his feet. 
Pancho (above) strains futilely for passing shot by Tony. (For more on the match see page 43.) 
















WONDERFUL WORLD continued 



THE RETURN OF LUIS MIGUEL 

Spain’s brilliant matador Luis Miguel Dominguin, in retirement for 
three years, triumphantly returned to the bull ring as he was awarded 

four ears and a tail before an ecstatic crowd in Maracay, Venezuela photographs by mark kavffman 

Leanins forward on the tips of his toes, Domingum gets ready to 
plant the first pair of banderlllas between the shoulders of the hard-charging bull 




A LITERARY DISCOVERT 


The editors of SI proudly present the first in a 
series of hereto impuhlished essays hy one of the 
great American naturalists of the 20th century 
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FIRST OF A SERIES 


LEARNING FROM 
THE FOX 

by DR. W II.IJAM J. LONG 


T hkre were four veteran fox hunters and some young 
hopefuls in my native New England town when I 
was a small hoy. From the veterans I learned — at times 
by overhearing their talk at the village store, more often 
by following at a discreet distance when they went afield 
— that they loved hounds above all other animals, and 
that in their ears the clamor of a pack in full cry was the 
sweetest of music. They hunted the red fox exclusively, 
the pestiferous gray not having yet appeared in our locali- 
ty; but their pleasure in the chase was more than merely 
harking to hound melody. When on tired legs they turned 
liomeward in the brief winter twilight, every one of them, 
even the sorefooted hounds, felt much better if the brush 
of a fox floated like a banner from a pocket of the old 
shooting jacket. 

Long before I was considered old enough to enter the 
fox-hunter clan, 1 had learned a little of fox ways by watch- 
ing the cubs play around their den and by trailing many a 
grown fox in the snow to find 
out what game he ate and how 
he caught it. One of my small- 
boy discoveries was that a fox, 
after hunting all night long, 
usually returns in the dawnlight 
to rest or sleep near the den 
where he was born. All red fox 
cubs desert the den in early sum- 
mer, when they begin to follow 
the vixen afield, and I have 
never known one to enter it 
again, not even when chased by 
dogs. In the autumn they scat- 
ter to hunt by and for them- 
selves: but for some reason (by 
force or early habit, possibly) 
they spend the daylight hours 
in a place that is associated in 
their minds with the feeling of 
home and safety. 

Remembering this early les- 
son when at last my turn came 
to hunt, I kept the hounds in 
leash, or trained them to follow 


at heel, until we were near a recently used den, instead of 
letting them waste the better part of a frosty morning by 
roaming at random or by puzzling out a cold trail. Often 
it happened that they jumped the fox in a few minutes 
after they were turned loose. 

One lucky day while trailing a male or dog fox (you may 
be sure of that last because he cocks a leg like any proper 
dog or wolf', a gleam, of ruddy color caught my eye, and 
there was my fox, curled up in his day bed. Unlike bears, 
that hide away in thick cover, or gray foxes, that often den 
up for the day, a red fox habitually sleeps where he has a 
clear outlook on every side. This one lay on a granite ledge 
from which the sun and his own body heat had melted the 
snow. He was just a formless mat of fur, golden bright, 
like a gorgeous cock pheasant half hidden in a white nest. 
After watching him a while I pursed lips to squeak like a 
woodmouse, his favorite dainty in the way of food. At the 
first .tkeek-fikeek up came his head, its black nose, yellow 
eyes and furry ears pointing 
straight at me. 

Since then I have occasional- 
ly gone fox hunting with a .22 
rifle when a holiday and a track- 
ing snow lured me into the win- 
ter woods. This new kind of 
sport, be assured, is quite as 
thrilling as the stalking of any 
other wary game. If you hit the 
trail of a fox near the beginning 
of his nightly hunt, you have a 
long day ahead; for he travels 
far, and what reward you bring 
home will be hidden where a 
fisherman carries his best catch, 
not in his creel but in his heart. 
If luckily you hit the trail where 
the fox turned with full stom- 
ach toward his day bed, what 
you then bring home will de- 
pend on how carefully you stalk 
and how' straight you shoot. 

By way of friendly warning 
continued on next page 


.Vbi)ut the author 

To the pre.sent generation of 
.\mericans. Dr. William J. 
Long i.s hardly a familiar name. 
Some oO years ago this Con- 
gregational minister, natur- 
alist, explorer and writer was 
one of the best-beloved - -and 
most pontroversial figures of 
his day. His fiery arguments 
with Theodore Roosevelt on 
nature subjects made head- 
lines; his no books on wildlife 
were familiar to children and 
adult.s everywhere, and his 
Hiatonj of Englifh LUfrature 
is still a standard work in present-day high schools. After 
his death in 19;'52 at the age of k6, his daughter, the writer 
Lois Long, discovered a sheaf of never-published works 
in a safe in his Stamford, Connecticut home. It is these 
essays which SI is now privileged to present. A collec- 
tion of these and other works by Dr. Long will be pub- 
lished by Doubleday & Company, Inc. in the coming year. 
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LEARNING FROM THE FOX has need of more speed. So he runs 

ahead of ihe hounds, hour after hour, 
ainUnued from page S3 with the notion in his foxy head that he 

can both outwit and outrun his dog 

let me add: never follow directly in the two or three foxes had sat down to enemies. I have yet to see the hounds 

tracks of game, but keep well to the watch and listen. Evidently the tick- that can catch him in a fair chase, 

leeward or downwind side. A sleeping tock was a new sound in that vast soli- The nearest approach to a draw oc- 
fox. like a sleeping deer, watches his tude, and they wanted to know what curred when I went out, after a 10-inch 

back trail, knowing by instinct or ex- it meant. snowfall, with a grand pair of slow- 

perience that an enemy may follow it. .\side from the fun of trailing game running hounds. They jumped a fox 

And if you would make your sijueak in the snow, any sportsman may in a and trailed him among echoing hills 

very mouselike, press two fingers day or two learn more than by a whole all day long; at nightfall, when I turned 

against your lips and pull your breath season’s hunting. One lesson that soon homeward, they were still running, 

in sharply between them. This call became obvious, even to the boy, was Next morning 1 went out, and by sheev 

seems to be magical to a fox, even to that a fox hunts skiu-Iy, going at a luck— for there was no trail cry to guide 

one that is gorged with food. leisurely trot until his keen nose picks me to a runway— saw the fox on a steep 

One summer day I left my tent on a whiff of scent from the air. Invariably hillside with one silent hound following 

the Castor River in Newfoundland to he stops, holding motionless until he only 20 to .30 yards behind. Both were 

carry .some letters to the nearest port of locates the direction of his game, and ifalkiiig in the deep snow, the fox too 

call. On the bank of a nameless little then reads up to it as if walking on tired to run, the hound too tired to 

river I was searching for a place to ford eggs. And the moral was, as now I think give tongue. Somehow the fox scram- 

or to jump when a motion that was not of it, that sportsmen who train bird bled over the rocky crest of that last 

of the wind froze me in my tracks, dogs to run at top speed are heading terrible hill and vanished. Under the 

Across an opening on the other side the wrong way, because it is a wholly crest on this side the hound fell down, 

drifted a head that looked foxy, and I unnatural way. At field trials I have and it seemed to me that he was asleep 

gave the mouse call. Bushes quivered as seen excellent running dogs that hunt when he hit the ground. I carried him 

if a great snake was crawling through with their legs, as the trainer intended; home in my arms, a dead weight. The 

them. They opened silently: and there, but I get far more pleasure from a dog other hound, his bracemate, was curled 

hardly five yards away, stood a fox that hunts with his nose, as nature up on the straw of his kennel, and he, 

with raised head — a black fox, with intended. too, was dead to the world. 

every hair of his king fur tipped with Like every other wild animal, a fox 

frosty white. He was one of the only likes to run range, which he regards as 

two silver foxes I have ever seen in the Another early lesson — this one home, and it is next to impossible for 

wild. He had answered my call not learned by following the fox hunters hounds to drive him out of it. When 

because he was hungry, I think, but but keeping out of sight because they he reaches its limit in any direction, 

because he had seen a man for the first did not want a boy to spoil their sport he invariably turns back. The only 

time and was as inquisitive as are all —was that a red fox, unlike the gray, exception is a tramp fox, this name 

his kind. keeps on his feet instead of taking to being applied to a male or dog fox 

Years later, on a winter outing in earth because he likes to run. I have that in late winter leaves his own range 
the Ontario wilderness, I camped near known one fox that came on a winter in quest of a mate. If he finds one he 

a ridge that for ages past had been a night to yap-yap his challenge at a pair stays on her range and follows the new 

denning place for foxes. One evening of kenneled hounds— the same hounds runways as if he had known them all 
I wound up an alarm clock, found in a that had chased him only a day or two his life; otherwise he heads back to his 

ranger cabin, and covered it with fir before. The red fox is by nature cun- home range, after emptying his stom- 

boughs be.side a runway. Next morning ning; his lean body has plenty of mus- ach to lighten his heels for the long run. 

there was a ring of tracks around the cle, and he can be amazingly fast, like a In a few minutes he takes the hounds 

clock, with depressions that told where red streak across the snow, whenever he out of hearing, and you will not see 

them again that day. 

Of all the lessons 
learned in boyhood the 
one that most elated me, 
naturally, was that the 
foxes had some runways 
and crossings of which 
the veteran hunters were 
unaware. How it helped 
me to become an hon- 
orary member of the fox- 
hunting clan happened 
in this way: 

Chief of the clan was 
the Squire, a peppery 
and profane old gentle- 
man with a toddy-blos- 
som nose and gouty 

coyiiinued on page 63 
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BOXING conlimied from page 25 

SUGAR RAY— A WILL AND 
FIVE INSPIRED SECONDS 

by BUDD SCHULBERG 


I F THE FIOHT GAME is show husiness 
with blood, Sugar Ray Robinson is 
its Booth, its Barrymore, its Brando. 
The manly art may have its.seamy side, 
but it will survive its scandals because 
it is still the closest thing to Russian 
roulette we have in sports. A ball team 
plays for keeps every day, a golfer 
plays his heart out, but it is only in 
the prize ring that fame and fortune, 
disgrace and despair, hang on a sin- 
gle night, a single round or five in- 
spired seconds that turn champions 
into bums and .seemingly used-up con- 
tenders into legends. 

Last Friday night in Chicago, as 
Sugar Ray Robinson danced in bis cor- 
ner waiting for the opening bell, while 
Champion Bobo Olson performed a 
jerky stationary jog in the opposite 
corner, tension silenced the crowd and 
touched even the veteran sportswriters 
who expected to see the ruin of the 
greatest boxer of the ’40s and ’.50s. He 
had been our Dixon, our Gans, our 
Leonard, an unbeatable welterweight 
and middleweight who could make the 
moves that reminded the old-timers of 
the masters. To see him feint with his 
shoulders, move in, slide away and 
counter, to see him put combination 
punches together faster than any ring- 
sider could count them, to see him hook 
off the jab and then throw the straight 
right hand, was to see what the whole 
complex sport of boxing is all about. 

But the years were supposed to have 
stolen the matchless grace from Sugar 
Ray. In this same Chicago ring 11 
months earlier he had looked flat-foot- 
ed and ordinary with Tiger Jones. Then 
Castellani had knocked him down and 
the satin-black man with the once- 
marvelous legs had had to call on a 
champion’s memory to game it out to 
the final bell. 

So the smart money said the twiee- 
champion of the middleweights could 
never make it back. Hell, they ncrcr 
come back, remember? In the half- 
century of glove fighting it had never 
happened, and Sugar Ray with all his 
pride and cuteness had shown nothing 
in his comeback campaign to suggest 


that he could succeed where Corbett 
and Fitzsimmons failed. 

So the money boys set the price on 
Olson at 17-5 and, despite the nostal- 
gic interest in Ray’s adventure, it be- 
came very nearly an out fight. Not a 
single sportswriter or manager, as I 
wandered around at the weigh-tn cere- 
monies, could see it any other way but 
Olson. Sugar Ray might outspeed him 
for five, six rounds, give him a little 
boxing lesson maybe, but then Olson 
would plod on and Ray’s 35-year-old 
legs would stiffen and the dazzler of 
the ’40s would burn down and out. 

Just the same, the slender, almost 
delicate body of Sugar Ray looked 
nicely conditioned. The years were rid- 
ing him with light rein tonight. Same 
tense, lean, handsome face. Same light- 
footed rhythm as he stared across at 
dull-faced Bobo Olson and waited for 
the bell to send him out for the desper- 
ate hour. 

As they joined combat, I couldn’t 
help thinking of something another 
former champion and great technician 
had said to me about this big try. It 
was Willie Pep: “Don’t forget Robin- 
son took him two out of two. That’s 
batting a thousand. You got a big edge 
on a guy when you know you set him 
down twice. I give Ray a helluva 
chance.” 

Ray Robinson, fighting for his third 
middleweight championship, ga%'e him- 
self a helluva chance. From the mo- 
ment they touched technicolor-red 
gloves in a meaningless token of cour- 
tesy, Ray took charge. He jabbed, he 
moved back out of danger, he coun- 
tered with a quickness of hand, he suck- 
ered Olson into right-hand leads. And 
then when he had finished the series be 
had planned for the occasion, he paced 
himself by grabbing the out-thought 
Bobo around the waist. It was beauti- 
ful to watch, an old pro at his best; 
score and rest, score and rest again. 
Robinson had won the first round by 
a 10-9 margin. His eyes were sharper 
than Olson’s, his hands so quick that 
the defending champion seemed pon- 
derous. Ray's style of fighting seemed 



ROBINSON IS HOISTED HIGH AS MEDICAL 


to say, “I’m smart and you’re dumb. 
This is a battle of will and intellect. I 
master you.” 

In round two, Bobo shuffled in with 
reckless right hands that wheezed over 
Robinson’s shoulder. Sugar Ray was 
working him like his old gifted self. 
Even when Olson nailed him, Ray 
shook it off and boxed, sliding under 
Olson’s chops and firing his shots with 
the precision of a quick-elbowed fencer. 
“Maybe his legs won’t hold out,” an 
expert observed, “but it sure is lovely 
while it lasts.” 

A few seconds later a boxing prece- 
dent was flattened, along with the me- 
thodical champion. Sugar Ray crossed 
his right hand over Bobo’s left. Olson 
settled from the punch like a foundering 
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ADVISER DR. NAROIELLO RUSHES (LEFT) TO C 

ship. The next punches were as fast as 
you could say bing-bing-bing-bing. A 
left, a classic right uppercut, another 
left. Down went the surly champion of 
the middleweights. Olson writhed and 
floundered. When the count reached 
ten, Sugar Ray was once again the mid- 
dleweight champion, the only man in 
ring history to win it back twice. Now 
the tension in him burst like a dam. He 
sobbed uncontrollably. He was so hap- 
py. His five managers held him aloft. 
He wept unashamedly, as the fallen 
Bobo wept the night he slopped Tur- 
pin to win the title. 

In the dressing room Sugar Ray, 
half legend, half vaudevillian, was 
composed and articulate. After his poor 
showing against Tiger Jones, it had 


ONCRATULATE HltM AND OLSON MANAGER SID 

taken his last ounce of will power to 
keep going, he said. At times, with so 
many people ridiculing his comeback it 
had seemed like a nightmare. “But I 
came to Chicago knowing I had did 
everything it was possible for a man 
to do,” he orated. He thanked the few 
sportswriters who had not sold him 
short. He thanked God. Ho thanked 
his loyal wdfe Edna Mae. He thanked 
Lou Radzienda, the Illinois Boxing 
Commissioner, “for whom it’s a pleas- 
ure to box.” He thanked Jim Norris. 
He thanked Joe Glaser, “my agent, 
who has offices all over the world and 
is now negotiating for the sale of my 
life story.” 

To these skeptical ears, the Ray 
Robinson third inaugural speech was 


FLAHERTY STARES MOODILY THROUGH ROPES 

Chautauqua oratory. Professor Archie 
Moore style. In the old days a fighter 
was a man of many blows and few 
words. Nowadays they may have to 
take out cards in Actors Equity. But 
during the five or six precedent-shatter- 
ing minutes he was in the ring, Sugar 
Ray, like Basilio a week before, proved 
that a boxing champion is a symbol 
of what the human will can do under 
terrible duress. 

When the fight was over the respec- 
tive wives of the contestants spoke 
their pieces. 

“Now Sugar is a living legend,” said 
Edna Mae Robinson. 

“Maybe this will put some sense into 
his head, and he’ll stop being a play- 
boy,” observed Mrs. Olson. C? 
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MOTOR 

SPORTS 

by KENNETH RUDEEN 


IT WAS A BIG FERRARI WEEK AT 
NASSAU AS A SPANISH MARQUIS 
AND A CALIFORNIA ENGINEER 
SPLIT THE TOP RACING HONORS 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY TOM BURNSIDE 


T he Bahamas Speed Week on the 
Windsor Course in Nassau is an 
invitation to blazing speed. Laid out 
on the asphalt runways of a World 
War II airfield, the course is three-and- 
a-haif miles of long straightaways on 
which speeds up to 145 mph can be 
reached, and fast turns, the slowest of 
which can be taken at 50 mph. It is a 
course, said Siierwood Johnston, the 
chunky Connecticut driver, that is 
easy to get scared on. 

Johnston was to underscore his point 
on Friday in the first of the Bahamas 
Speed Week’s two major races, the 
105-mile dash for the Governor’s Tro- 
phy. The eyes of Nassau were on a 
lead-footed threesome which promised 
exciting action: Phil Hill, the slender, 
sandy-haired CafiYorman whose due/s 
with Johnston at Elkhart Lake and 
Hagerstown spiced the U.S. sports car 
season; the Marquis de Portago, a 
sleepy-eyed, long-haired Spaniard, the 
winner of last year’s Governor’s Tro- 


phy whose choice of No. 13 as a racing 
number in a sport notorious for its 
superstitions is an indication of the 
dash with which he drives, and John- 
ston himself. Britain’s famed Stirling 
Moss was also entered, but he was 
overmatched in an Austin-Healey 
against faster cars. 

A Le Mans style start sent the 56 
contestants on their way under cloudy 
skies. The track was wet with recent 
rains. Johnston, driving Briggs Cun- 
ningham’s blue-and-white D-Jaguar, 
spurted ahead on the first lap, trailed 
closely by Hill’s white 3-liter Ferrari 
Monza. For five laps the race looked 
like a renewal of the Johnston-Hill 
duels; but then de Portage’s red-and- 
yellow Ferrari Monza started closing 
in. The much-used 4. 5-/f ter Ferrari that 
Hill drove to second place in last year’s 
Pan-American road race, now gallantly 
driven by 50-year-old Louis Brero, a 
California lumberman, briefly disput- 
ed the issue; then de Portago after 12 


laps was second, close behind John- 
ston. On the 15th, exactly halfway 
through the race, de Portago came too 
close. Barreling along at 125 mph with 
daylight scarcely visible between them, 
the cars were halfway down the 3,000- 
foot homestretch between the specta- 
tors and the pits when Johnston kicked 
the brake pedal to get set for the 
sweeping left-hand turn which ends the 
straight. De Portage’s shovel-nosed 
Ferrari bumped the D-Jag directly 
from behind. Johnston skidded under 
the finish wire and sickeningly near 
the crowd before he regained control. 
De Portago spun completely around 
and coolly resumed the chase just be- 
fore a cluster of slower cars came up to 
clog the stretch. Miraculously no other 
collision occurred. 

Within three laps the duel was on 
again. His front end battered, his left 
headlight stove in, de Portago went 
ahead on the 18th lap with Johnston’s 
D-Jag hard on the Spaniard’s tail and 
Hill close behind. Johnston made one 
all-out bid to pass, then fell behind 
with a damaged axle stabilizer. Hill, 
too, tried once again, but the reckless 
Spaniard flashed under the wire a scant 
second ahead of him. Johnston saved 
third place from Brero, who finished 
nursing an ailing engine. 

Of the scrape with Johnston, de Por- 
tago said: “I tried to slip-stream him; 



I wanted to ride the partial vacuum 
behind his car to save power and then 
take him on tlie curve. But he hit the 
brakes before I expected it. If you can- 
not avoid hitting a car it is best to do it 
exactly from behind.” 

‘‘That Portago,” said Phil Hill, ‘‘he 
drives like a demon.” 

A diversion from the bitter compe- 
tition among the top drivers was Sat- 
urday’s short race for Bahamians. Sir 
Sydney Oakes, head of the Bahamas 
Automobile Club, trailed his pretty 
blonde wife’s Austin-Healey in the ear- 
ly going and finally pas.sed her, placing 
his Jaguar fourth after Lady Oakes’s 
engine broke down. She came walking 
back with a smudged nose and a piece 
of the engine in her hand. 

On Sunday, after two days of threat- 
ening weather, the skies brightened for 
the Xo. 1 event, the Nassau Trophy 
Race, over 210 miles. Tensed for an- 
other wrangle between Hill, John.ston 
and de Portago, the crowd also had an- 
other topflight competitor to watch: 
Masten Gregory, the bespectacled 
young Kan.sas City driver who was 
last year’s Nassau Trophy winner and 
took the Portuguese Grand Prix during 
the European season. Gregory arrived 
late with a ^-liter ilaserati, but on 
Sunday he w'as ready. Hill, character- 
istically, grabbed the lead at the Le 
Mans start, with Johnston following in 
the D-Jag. De Portago, slow to start 
as usual, made up time fast. On the 
ninth lap he passed Johnston. Gregory, 
coming up, took Johnston too, then 
lost his chance at the leaders when he 
bumped a slower car while avoiding a 
collision with a third machine. He was 
out of it at the halfway point. Hill, 
driving confidently and very fast in the 
new 3.0 Ferrari, built up a half-minute 
lead over de Portago. The Spaniard 
asked for everything his car coultl give, 
but it was not enough. Hill won easily 
by 25 seconds, a full half mile, and 
came in after an insurance lap with 
Johnston, out with asplashing oil leak, 
riding belly down on the covered cock- 
pit beside him. His time for the 60 
laps was a sensational 98.207 mph. 
”1 wish I had had that car,” said de 
Portago. 

Negotiations are under way to make 
Windsor Field Nassau’s commercial air- 
port by next year, supplanting the cur- 
rently used Oakes Airport. But the word 
is that even so, a third Bahamas speed 
week would be possible at Windsor. 
An event which attracts 15 Ferraris 
and four D-Jaguars among a first-rate 
entry of nearly 100 cars, as this year’s 
did, deserves to go on. It is to be 
hoped that it can. 



GRINNING MARQUIS, jubilant after with diKa-sler. “I hit my brakes,” he said 
victory.-showed few traces of his close brush after race, ‘‘closed my eyes, and prayid.” 
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HORSES 


by ALICE HIGGINS 


AT CHICAGO, 75. YEAR-OLD LOULA 
LONG COMBS AND IS-YEAR-OLD JOE 
GREATHOUSE SHARED HONORS WITH 
A CHAMPION NAMED DREAM WALTZ 


T here werp more 10-gallon Stetsons 
than top hats at the International 
Live Stock Exposition Horse Show in 
Chicago, but there was plenty of ele- 
gance in the horse show ring and as 
much color— if of a different kind— as 
any fashionable Madison Square Gar- 
den event produces. Hemmed in by 
acres of cattle and booths displaying 
everything for the farm from lightning 
rods (complete with artificial light- 
ning) to a mechanical mother feeding 
eight fat white piglets, stylishly attired 
ladies drove ponies and top-hatted gen- 
tlemen rode three-gaited horses about 
the tanbark in the International Am- 
phitheatre at the stockyards. 

Perhaps the most elegant competi- 
tor of all, particularly when driving a 
pair of horses to a phaeton with an 
attendant in maroon livery riding be- 
hind, was 75-year-old Mrs. Loula Long 
Combs. Her presence adds a very spe- 
cial quality to whatever show she at- 
tends, and she never fails to add to her 
collection of blue ribbons. In Chicago. 
Mrs. Combs, who has been showing 
horses since the 19th century, demon- 


strated with ease that she is still the 
nation's best whip by winning more 
first awards than anybody— 11. 

The ribbons in the Junior divisions 
were competed for with that special 
intensity that seems to go with chil- 
dren’s classes. The very first class of 
the nine-day horse show was a horse- 
manship class for boys, and 15-year-old 
Joe Greathouse, invading the North 
from Kentucky, won it. A second inva- 
sion followed when 40 fellow members 
of Louisville's Rock Creek Riding Club 
chartered two Pullmans and arrived for 
the last day of the show to cheer on 
Joe and his gray mare, Blue Cham- 
pagne, in the championship class. 

Fifty-seven young riders had en- 
tered the big event. Mrs. Greathouse, 
taking no chances, was at pains to put 
on the same blue outfit she had worn 
when her son won his first-day class. 
Fine riders on good Saddle Horses cir- 
cled, lined up, worked some more, 
lined up, worked again. A tense hour 
passed and finally the decisions were 
announced. Joe Greathouse had won 
the horsemanship championship. It 


was a big win for anyone, but even 
more notable for Joe because this was 
only the second time in more than 30 
years that a boy had won this event. 
For some unknown reason, perhaps bet- 
ter coordination, more teen-age girls 
ride Saddle Horses than do boys of the 
same age (even though most profe.s- 
sional riders are men) and seem, gen- 
erally, to do a better job of it. 

Young Joe accepted his victory with 
modest aplomb, but his mother's ex- 
citement was unrestrained. “When 
they called his number,” she gasped 
later, “I got dizzy and everything went 
black. Then I started to whoop and 
clap; I forgot to act like a lady, but I 
don’t think anybody around me cared, 
because by that time they all knew I 
was a mother." 

The climactic event of the show was 
the world’s championship five-gaited 
stake. For eight straight years the 
Dodge Stables’ Wing Commander, 
with Earl Teater up, had won the 
award. This year the greatest show 
horse of all time was retired and the 
field was open. The Dodge Stables still 
had a strong candidate, a full sister 
to Wing Commander named Dream 
Waltz. Mr. and Mrs. Virgil Long’s 
Shannondale, winner of the stake at 
the Kansas City Royal, presented pow- 
erful competition. Furthermore, the 
Dodge’s trainer-rider Earl Teater was 
still grounded with a broken leg (SI, 
Oct. 31). His brother Lloyd was sub- 
bing for him, as well as showing his 
own customer’s horses. 

"It's hard work having champions,” 
Lloyd Teater said before stake night. 
"Sometimes it's more fun Just to have a 
stable of good winners. The pressure is 
not as bad — everybody isn’t out to beat 
you— but I’ll take the champions!” 

Earl Teater couldn’t agree with his 
brother more. "All those years that 
Wing Commander was undefeated— it 
got so everybody watched him all the 
time— he couldn’t make a mistake, not 
even a little one. And he never did, but 
just before each class I’d wonder. . . .” 

Lloyd rode and drove to two cham- 
pionships— in the three-gaited stake 
with Thomas Corcoran’s Emerald Fu- 
ture and the roadster stake with Mrs. 
Elizabeth Erickson’s Senator Playboy 
— and then the five-gaited stake was 
on. Dream Waltz trotted and racked 
with brilliance and form, and when it 
was all over Lloyd accepted the ninth 
world’s championship for the Dodge 
Stables. The Teater brothers again face 
a new year with that familiar feeling of 
showing champions. 

The horses in the hunter and jumper 
divisions were not of the same high 



"Here's a handy new item he probably doesn’t have. Waterproof playing 
cards and lead poker chips." 
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quality as those in the saddle and har- 
ness events, but hero and there some 
good jumping was seen. The knock- 
down-and-out class, with a number of 
clean horses, was finally won by Done- 
gal, owned and ridden by Miss Kay 
Allen of Columbus, Ohio. Two other 
noteworthy classes were the fine har- 
ness stake, won by Sunnyslope Farms’ 
spectacular Lemon Drop Kid; and one 
of the finest junior five-gaited stakes 
seen in a long time, won by Sabre, a 
fast-moving chestnut gelding, ridden 
by Tuck Higgins. 

In between these equine events, 
champions of other kinds had their 
turn in the limelight. At every per- 
formance some of the winning animals 
from the livestock exposition were pa- 
raded to the music of the Stock Yard 
Band. This hand, composed of bag- 
pipes and drums, its members nicely 
attired in kilts of Buchanan plaid, led 
the march of Santa Gertrudis cattle, 
prize-winning herds of other breeds 
and a $16,945 Aberdeen-Angus steer 
named Julius. The champion wether, 
an imposing sheep of 102 pounds, was 
towed around the ring in a special 
cage behind a jeep; but the grand- 
prize winner in the porcine class, a 
204-pound barrow which was sold at 
a record price of $19,25 a pound, was 
not displayed. There was also an ex- 
hibition of sheep herding, and a dem- 
onstration of three teams of six Clydes- 
dales, recalling the early days of the 
56-year-old show when the draft horse 
played a major part in the horse shows 
held in conjunction with the Live 
Slock Exposition, the largest in the 
United States and perhaps in the 
world. E N o 


OTHER WINNERS 

Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Bunn Jr. of Spring- 
field, 111. Their Sam Spade won ladies’ 
five-gaited and amateur .stake clas.si*s, 
their Blythe Spirit the bike stake and 
their Mastercraft Showman a da.ss 
for ponie.s not exceeding .50 inches. 

Mist Judy Bradshaw, Gray Summit, 
Mo. Her .Mark of Succes-s won junior 
three-gaited stake, amateur youth stake 
and ladies’ three-gaited clas-s. 

Mr. j. L. Vounghusband, Barrington, 
ill. liis Mr. America won stallion .stake, 
A Rarity was winner in mare clas.s. 
Miss Sally Moeiing. Chicago. Her Se- 
quoia won hunier championship. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Wahl, Rockford, 
ill. Their black pair King Solitude and 
King Solace won harness class for ponies 
not exceeding 50 inches as well as tan- 
dem event. 

Oodga Stablas of Rochester, Mich. 
Their Cora’s Mite and Little Charm won 

e air class for ponies between 12 and 14 
ands and ladies’ harnes.s pony pair. The 
stable’s Lexington division won mare 
stake and world’s championship five- 
gaited stake with Dream Waltz. 


BASEBALL 

by ROBERT CREAMER 


SOME BRICHT YOUNG MEN VOICED 
BRAVE NEW HOPE AT THE MINOR 
LEAGUE CONVENTION. BUT THE 
FUTURE IS UP TO THE MAJORS 


T he pay the minor league meetings 
began in Columbus, Ohio, copies of 
that week’s Sporting Neirs, the baseball 
newspaper, found their way around 
the lobby of the De.shler-Hilton Hotel 
and into the horny fists of several hun- 
dred representatives of minor league 
clubs. Almost at once an angry mutter- 
ing arose, an irritable hum of dissent 
that blended nicely with red necks and 
clenched teeth. Symptoms of apoplexy 
were reported but not verified. 

The cause of this rage syndrome was 
soon isolated. There, across the five- 
column front page of The Sporting News 
ran a banner headline: minors .must 
SUB SWEAT FOR TEARS— PAUL. 

The story that followed was an inter- 
view with Gabriel Paul, vice-president 
and general manager of the Cincinnati 
Redlegs. The gist of it was that the 
minors should stop crying about their 
fate, that the perennial complaint of 
the minor leaguers— how the majors 
were strangling the minors to death 
economically— was a smoke screen to 
hide lazy and inefficient management. 

“As he [Paul] sees it,’’ the story 
went on, “if the minor leagues are 
in jeopardy, as some wail, the danger 
is neither radio nor television. It’s the 
‘something for nothing’ philosophy 
(which) many of the minor league 
club owners have adopted. . . .’’ 

“Minor league ball dying, huh?” 
Paul was quoted further. “I can re- 
member back to 1936 when they called 
Frank Lane a miracle man because his 
Durham, N.C. club drew 50,000 in the 
Piedmont League. In 1932 Walter Hap- 
good and Barney Burch owned the 
Omaha club, which was then in the 
Western League. Things were so rough 
that Burch had to hock his diamond- 
studded cuff links to attend the minor 
league meetings in Columbus.” 

There was considerably more to the 
article, all in the same general vein. 
Needless to say, the boys from the bush 
leagues seethed. Who did Gabe Paul 
think he was? 

That afternoon George Trautman, 
the president of the minor leagues 
(the National Association of Profes- 
sional Baseball Leagues, to be precise), 
welcomed people to the first of sev- 
eral “promotional clinics," discussion 


groups at which various successful mi- 
nor league executives would talk about 
the way they ran their ball clubs. The 
idea was that other executives, listen- 
ing, might pick up hints and sugges- 
tions that would help them in their 
own operation in the coming season. 
Trautman prefaced his remarks with a 
mild rebuttal to Gabe Paul, saying 
that Paul was wrong in calling the 
minors lazy. But only about 40 people 
of the hundreds and hundreds of minor 
leaguers in the hotel were present at 
the clinic session, and attendance at 
later sessions never did top 100. Even 
Trautman (who could, of course, be 
excused because of the press of other 
duties) did not stay but left right after 
his own speech, leaving the details of 
running the clinic to his public rela- 
tions man, Bob Finch. 

SELLING THE PRODUCT 

The speakers at the clinic were the 
past season’s successful executives (or 
operators, as most minor league club 
presidents and general managers refer 
to themselves). Most of them were 
young men, some quite young, and 
they had the personality and appear- 
ance of very capable salesmen or public 
relations men. They used phrases like 
“pricing the product,’’ “selling the 
product” and “fighting for the enter- 
tainment dollar.” They spoke of pro- 
motional campaigns, business tech- 
niques, salesmanship, customers. They 
presented an appearance of successful 
young men who were going a long way. 
There were a few exceptions, a couple 
of speakers who were more along the 
accepted pattern of the baseball opera- 
tor— the glib wisecracker, the hustling 
carnival concessionaire— but by and 
large those who talked at the clinic were 
an impressive credit to the business 
side of baseball. What they said was 
rather exciting, and you felt that it was 
a shame that more minor leaguers had 
not taken time to attend the clinics. 

For instance, Bob Hamric, 27-year- 
old general manager and part owner of 
the Corpus Christi, Texas club, gave a 
nicely ordered talk on preseason ticket 
sales. Hamric and his partner, Billy J. 
(Red) McCombs, who is all of 28, saved 
continued on next page 
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baseball for Corpus Christ! after the 
franchise, under its previous owners, 
had degenerated into what George 
Trautman called one of the worst sit- 
uations he had ever se».n in the minors. 
Hamric was a man of faith— to raise 
money to buy the club he even hocked 
his wife’s diamond ring. (Ah there, M r. 
Paul.) In just two seasons Hamric and 
McCombs raised Corpus Christ! base- 
ball out of debt into solvency, out of 
black despair into bright hope for the 
future. It is now one of the better fran- 
chises in the minor leagues. 

In his talk Hamric described the pre- 
season sale of tickets as the single most 
important reason for Corpus Christi’s 
success. But he made eminently clear 
that the success of the preseason sale 
and the overall success of the club de- 
pended very greatly on other things, 
too: a favorable local press, good public 
relation:?, condition of the ball park, 
intelligent promotion, a hustling, win- 
ning team. These are tried-and-truisms 
of baseball success, but you’d be sur- 
prised how often they are overlooked 
and by no means only in the minor 
leagues. Hamric made their application 
to Corpus Christ! seem fresh and new 
by describing in detail how’ each was 
achieved. Boiled down, it came to uti- 
lization of modern business techniques: 
hard, energetic work all day and all 
year round; knowledge of and atten- 
tion to all facets of the operation: 
identification of the firm with the com- 
munity’s general business activity: 
good sources of distribution and supply 
I in Bob Hamric’s case the Milwaukee 
Braves, with whom Corpus Christi has 
a working agreement). 

Hamrie’s remarks were echoed and 
amplified by Dewey Soriano of Seattle; 
Duke Zilber of Reading, Pa.; Austin 
Brown of Boise; A1 Unser of Decatur, 
III.; Dick Wagner of Lincoln, Neb.; 
Harold Cooper of Columbus, Ohio; 
Bill Bergesch of Omaha. They talked 
about painting stadiums, selling fam- 
ily tickets, keeping rest rooms clean, 
taking part in community activities, 
making the game of professional base- 
ball a highly attractive source of en- 
tertainment for local citizens and then 
going out and selling hard to the pros- 
pective customers rather than waiting 
for them to come to the park. 

All of this was cheering and encour- 
aging. These were the men and this 
was the kind of thinking that could 
save the minor leagues. 

But a nagging doubt persisted. After 
all, these were only a dozen or so of the 


hundreds of club executives in the 
minors. How many more were not 
painting their ball parks, were not 
keeping their rest rooms spotlessly 
clean, were failing to gather community 
support for their teams, were not run- 
ning their clubs as lively, intelligent 
business operations? 

Gahe Paul in his controversial inter- 
view mentioned that attendance in II 
leagues had gone up in 1955, but he 
failed to add that attendance in 22 
others had gone down and that two 
leagues had folded up and quit base- 
ball for good as the season ended. Ob- 
viously, more men of the high caliber 
of a Bill Bergesch. a Bob Hamric or a 
Dick Wagner are needed. 

But how can .such men be attracted 
to basel>all as a career? Indeed, how 
can the ones the minor leagues have 
now be persuaded to remain indefinite- 
ly? In baseball one or two years of suc- 
cess does not guarantee continued suc- 
cess. The law of diminishing returns 
operate.? with terrifj'ing speed in the 
nation's favorite game. Even pennant 
winners can have financially trying 
seasons. And it must be realized that 
the successes discussed at the promo- 
tional clinic in Columbus were achieved 
only after a tremendous effort by 
highly capable men. Such effort and 
success in other fields is usually the prel- 
ude to a long and prosperous career. 
In baseball do such men have such 
prospects for the future? 

Dick Wagner of Lincoln was not 
too optimistic. “I’m only 28,” he said, 
“but I’ve been in baseball for nine 
years. I'd like to slay in it. But the 
future— I don’t know. You’d like a 
little security, and there isn’t too much 
of it in this game.” 

THE NEEDS OF BASEBALL 

It boils down to a set of reasonably 
simple theorems. Major league baseball 
needs minor league baseball. Minor 
league baseball needs sound business- 
men; but it is the kind of wild gamble 
that sound businessmen avoid. There- 
fore, it would behoove major league 
baseball to take what steps it could to 
make minor league baseball more sta- 
ble and less of a wild gamble. It can 
do this only by taking steps to guar- 
antee the financial structure of the 
minor leagues, where baseball’s in- 
herent insecurities are aggravated by 
certain major league practices which 
could probably be corrected. 

One week later, at the major league 
meetings, every proposal the minor 
leagues had sent on with an eye to im- 
proving their lot was turned down. Ah 
there, again, Mr. Paul! 
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TENNIS 


by WHITNEY TOWER 


PANCHO GONZALES ANALYZES HIS 


OPENING NIGHT SUCCESS AGAINST 


TONY TRABERT AND TALKS ABOUT 


SOME OF HIS INWARD FEELINGS 


I T WAS well past midnight before the 
players had showered and dressed, 
signed a few autographs, crammed 
their sweaty clothes into suitcases and 
finally were strolling through the eerie 
semidarkness of Madison Square Gar- 
den to the comfortable upstairs Gar- 
den Club. As Tony Trabert sat down 
by his mother and father and his good 
friend Vic Seixas, Pancho Gonzales 
stepped up to the bar, downed his 
third Coke, then asked for a vodka and 
tonic. His lanky 6-foot 3-inch body 
leaned gracefully against the counter. 
His brown eyes, with an occasional en- 
chanting twinkle, took in the pleasant 
surroundings, and he spoke in a quiet 
tone. 'Tm not really a drinker, you 
understand, but this vodka is good 
stuff. I’ll take a couple after a long 
match because it relaxes me and helps 
me sleep better. Tonight I’m tired.” 

Gonzales and Trabert both had 
good reason to be tired last Friday 
night. For over two hours they had 
battled it out through one of the fin- 
est opening-night professional tennis 
matches ever seen. The play in this first 
of 100 matches between Pancho. the 
pro champion, and Tony, the U.S. and 
Wimbledon titleholder, reflected the 
exciting tension and drama that can 
only be present when two gifted ath- 
letes face each other in a fight-to-the- 
finish test of individual skill. In a sense 
the drama reached its climax in the 
very first set when Trabert’s control of 
the net with one superb volley after 
another gained him not only the set 
11 9 but also the respect and admira- 
tion of those in the audience who had 
boldly stated that this new young pro 
didn’t belong on the same court with 
Gonzales. 

Trabert’s amazing mastery contin- 
ued through the second set, and it 
wasn’t until minor arm cramps slowed 
up his pace in the third that Pancho 
could discover his own winning touch, 
enabling him eventually to run out the 
victory in five sets. It was not an easy 
triumph, and Gonzales was the first to 
admit it. “Funny thing,” he said after 
a long sip of vodka, “usually it’s the 
new pro who gets the nervous jitters on 
opening night. Tonight it was different. 
I was nervous as hell and Tony was 


cool. He played wonderfully — better 
than I thought he would— and in the 
first two sets he was passing me as no- 
body has ever passed me before. My 
first service wasn’t going well until the 
third set, and then, when I got it under 
control, I managed to win— not so 
much because I was playing that much 
better but because Tony fell into errors 
by trying to outguess himself.” 

Before Jack Kramer’s world tennis 
circus got under way, Gonzales had 
been widely quoted as saying that he 
was clearly the game’s best player. 
Now, as he looked across the Madison 
Square Garden Club’s bar, smiling and 
happy, he was still confident— but not 
quite as confident. "I may not know,” 
he admitted, “for at least six matches 
who is the best player. I think of my- 
self as a great competitor, a guy who 
tries hi.s best always. One match with 
Tony showed me he mu.st be this kind 
of a guy too.” 


The mention of the word “competi- 
tor” stirs Pancho Gonzales to a certain 
passion. “If I wasn’t a real competitor I 
might not be on this tour now. I might, 
for instance, be starting a career as a 
racing driver. Sometimes I look at the 
tennis court and then look at my car — 
a souped-up ’34 Ford coupe— and sud- 
denly all I want to do is drive races and 
never step on a court again. Then, just 
as suddenly, when I find out they’re 
lining up a pro tennis tour, I know I’m 
the guy that has to play in it. When 
I’m home I gear myself to thinking 
about cars; when I hit the road on the 
tennis tour I change. I look across the 
net at the other man. It doesn’t make 
any difference who it is — then the only 
thing that matters to me is that I win. 
That’s when I like to think of myself as 
having a competitive spirit. 

“You know what I want to do some 
da\'? I’d like to drive in the Indianapo- 
lis ‘500.’ Driving is fascinating and 
dangerous. After a while I’d find it 
isn't as dangerous as you think if you 
know the car under you. Once I quit 
high school, where my poorest grades 
were in auto mechanics. Some dav I 
may go back to school to learn more 
about cars. I’d love it desperately — 
almost as much, maybe, as tennis.” 

Pancho finished his vodka and went 
home to bed. He was tired. c ^ o ■ 
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BASKETBALL 


M aybe it had been done before. If 
so, the statistician for a Missouri 
newspaper had never heard about it 
and the more he wondered the more 
entranced he became with the subject. 
After all, it was basketball season a^ain 
and they counted everything else: the 
number of baskets, the number of 
fouls, the number of shots which 
mi.ssed, the number of time-outs. It 
was about time somebody counted 
how many times a basketball bounced 
during a game. 

So Buddy Spillman of the St. Jo- 
seph Gazette kept his eye on the ball 
throughout the full 40 minutes of a 
game between Trenton (Mo.) and 
Highland (Kan.) in the St. Joseph 
junior college tournament— and dis- 
covered a new and slightly startling 
statistic: counting all dribbles, bounce 
passes and rebounds, the ball hit the 
floor 1,442 times. 

Well, now w’e know. Last week, across 
the land, uncounted thousands of bas- 
ketballs bounced uncounted thou- 
sands of times as the nation's colleges 
wound up their second big week of 
play. But few people bothered to 
count anything but the scores — the 
really important thing— as it neared 
time for the big holiday tournaments 
or as teams prepared to move into con- 
ference play. And the scores, in them- 
selves, were interesting enough. 

The yVesf. There was no reason for any- 
one on the Coast to revise an earlier 
estimate: the University of San Fran- 
cisco appeared unbeatable. Phil Wool- 
pert’s NCAA champions brushed aside 
San Francisco State 72-47, with Bill 
Russell scoring 20 points and hogging 
17 rebounds during the 22 minutes he 
was in action. The losing coach, Dan 
Farmer, found solace in a statistic: 
“Nobody else,” he said, “has scored 
that many points on USF this season.” 

A little farther east, in a conference 
almost unanimously renamed the Sky- 
line Two, Utah and Brigham Young 
appeared to be heading for a show- 
down. With artful Art Bunte scoring 
50 points in the two^ames, Utah beat 
Arizona 119-45and 93-63 and earned a 
rather startling bit of praise. “Our de- 
fense,” said Coach Jack Gardner, “was 
great.” Brigham Young, a team with 


DOWN IN MISSOURI THERE’S A 
GUY WHO COUNTS THE BOUNCES; 
ELSEWHERE THEY’RE KEEPING 


dazzling speed and a 5-foot 8-inch 
magician named Terrible Terry Tebbs, 
repeated its opening double over strong 
UCLA by beating Oregon twice 72 61 
and 83-52. 

The South. Kentucky’s 73-61 loss to 
Temple was the big shocker, but it only 
confirmed the impression left by the 
shaky opening win over LSU: until 
Bob Burrow gets back solidly on two 
uninjured feet — and perhaps even after 
that— Adolph Rupp’s Wildcats are go- 
ing to have trouble. Alabama con- 
tinued to be very impressive by win- 
ning the Birmingham Classic behind 
the sharp shooting of George Linn. 
The Southern Conference saw a battle 
of unbeaten giants: George Washing- 
ton, w'ith towering Joe Holup scor- 
ing at a 30-point clip, against West 
Virginia, whose Hot Rod Hundley was 
averaging 27. 

The Midivesl. Iowa, the Big Ten fav- 
orite, rolled along unbeaten and had 
little trouble stopping SMU’s victory 
streak 80-62. Second-ranked Illinois 
got off to a flying start by routing 
Butler 107-75— then fell flat in a 74-73 
upset at the hands of Missouri. Inde- 
pendents Cincinnati and Dayton con- 
tinued unbeaten toward their big battle 
Friday night in Cincinnati, and Si. 


Louis convinced a New York audience 
of its strength by stopping St. John's 
of Brooklyn 88-80. But the big news in 
the sprawling Midwest was the return 
to form of Ohio State's fabulous 
shooter, Robin Freeman. Sidelined 
along with his 31.5 scoring average 
at midseason last year because of ill- 
ness. the 5-foot 11-inch Buckeye had 
40 points in a losing cause against 
Vanderbilt, then improved on that 
with 43 more in a 90-72 victory over 
Loyola of Chicago. 

The East. This section’s two big pre- 
season hopes for national prominence 
were Duquesne, last year’s NIT champ, 
and Holy Cross. Both came through. 
The Dukes won the Steel Bowl by slip- 
ping past little Geneva 65-61 and then 
knocked over Pittsburgh in the title 
game 71-49. All-America Si Green 
scored 22 points against Pitt and cov- 
ered the court like a heavy snowfall. 
But Tom Heinsohn, the graceful 6- 
foot-7 star from Holy Cross, had an 
even more magnificent night: 44 points 
as the Crusaders beat Yale 99-84 for 
their third straight. 

The Southwest. Southern Methodist 
proved maligned Southwest basketball 
might not be so bad after all — even 
though the Ponies did lose to Iowa. 
They won three straight before that 
happened, then bounced back for an 
82-81 conquest of Minnesota in which 
tall Jim Krebs scored 36 points. And 
Temple Tucker, the 6-foot-lO sopho- 
more, indeed appeared ready for varsity 
competition as he led Rice to five 
straight victories, including convinc- 
ing ones over Oklahoma and Tulane, 
neither considered a soft touch. n o) 
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HOOSIER MADNESS 

continued from page 23 


shop windows. Or big civic dinners for 
the boys when they come home, win- 
ners or losers. 

Where adult personal life is con- 
cerned, high school baskethaii can 
sometimes get in the way. But basket- 
ball alw'ays comes first. Witness the 
case of a Muncie lawyer’s wife who 
wanted to attend the state tourna- 
ment at Indianapolis but who, unfor- 
tunately, was expecting a baby about 
that time. 

"The doctor told me I could go,” she 
said, "but I mustn’t allow myself to 
get e.xcited. So I sat real still and 
didn’t yell at all, and everything went 
fine.” 

Dale Burgess, of the Associated 
Press, Indianapolis, tells about a fam- 
ily crisis at Anderson during .sectional 
play leading to the Hoosier finals. A 
farm family had tickets for the game. 
One of their sows, how'ever, died fper- 
haps of excitement) the day before the 
local tournament was to start. Worse, 
she had just birthed a litter of fine pigs 
needing attention. The Indiana farm 
family solved that problem by put- 
ting the piglets in a basket and taking 
them to the tourney, giving them their 
bottle between halves. 

CLASSLESS SOCIETY 

Burge.ss, incidentally, believes high 
school basketball goes over bigger in 
Indiana mainly because of the tremen- 
dous radio and newspaper publicity 
given to games throughout the sea- 
son. It’s Page One new’s, with stream- 
ers, especially during the finals. More- 
over, Burgess says, Indiana uses the 
one-cla.ss tourney system, with all 
teams eligible regardless of size. Other 
states, like Ohio and Texas, break up 
their tournament into classes, accord- 
ing to school enrollment, and the ex- 
citement isn’t the same. 

"The thriller is the crossroads team 
beating the big-city school,” Burgess 
reports. “It doesn’t happen often, but 
just often enough. Thu.s, when one of 
the small-town teams reaches the semi- 
finals in Indianapolis, police and fire- 
men of neighboring towns move in and 
protect the village while everyone is 
away.” 

In a city the size of Muncie, which is 
a manufacturing center of some 65,000 
population, attendance at games dur- 
ing the season is, perforce, largely via 
TV' and post-mortem conferences on 
street corners. But when tournament 
time comes a?id the Bearcats are in 
coniimted on next page 
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Indianapolis, a strange miasma of joy 
and fear pervades the town. Radios 
blast out scores inside the normally 
hushed Merchants National Bank, and 
on many a store front is hung the hast- 
ily scribbled sign: ‘‘Gone to Indian- 
apolis — Yea Bearcats!” 

Last March Muncie's beloved Bear- 
cats played Crispus Attucks, an In- 
dianapolis Negro high school team, in 
the crucial quarter-final game. Both 
teams were rated tops by sportswrit- 
ers, and the whole state talked of little 
else. (It is not unusual for wayfaring 
Hoosiers to call Indiana newspapers 
and radio stations from California or 
Texas at such times.) Muncie police 
estimated that 8,000 local fans drove 
to Indianapolis, 60 miles away, for the 
game. Those who couldn’t gel inside 
Butler field house could engage in pa- 
rades, singing, hotel celebrations and 
the like. 

That March afternoon, a Saturday, 
I sat around a local clubroom listen- 
ing to a radio broadcast of the game 
between Muncie and Rushville, the 
winner of which would meet Crispus 
Attucks that night. Next to me was 
one of Muncie's leading lawyers. An 
elderly insurance man sat on the sofa, 


crossing and uncrossing his legs, as 
Muncie scored, then Rushville, then 
Muncie again. When a player would 
shoot or pass, the TV viewers would 
make motions with their arms, helping 
or guarding him, and shout with each 
success or failure. Or, during lulls, cor- 
poration VPs would argue learnedly 
over what ought to be done next by 
our boys in Indianapolis. 

SOMEONE TO TALK TO 

Muncie won 65 to 48. I walked down 
deserted Main Street, past Payne’s 
Cafe where they had a purple and 
white floral display in the window and 
a sign, “Beat ’em. Bearcats!” Needing 
someone to talk to, I dropped in at 
Charlie Peterson’s shoeshine stand on 
the corner. The stentorian rat-tat-tat 
of basketball was still coming in over 
his radio, from another game — ‘‘he 
shoots, he misses, ball taken off back- 
board by Jones,” et cetera. Don Bur- 
ton, co-owner of Muncie’s radio-TV 
station, covers the games himself. 

Charlie Peterson was just standing 
there behind his counter, brushing 
someone’s hat. ‘‘No business,” he said. 
‘‘Everybody at the tournament. Or 
home listening. Nobody wants a shine.” 


I went back to Payne’s for supper. At 
tables they were replaying the games, 
arguing coaches’ strategy and referees’ 
decisions. The Crispus Attucks-Muncie 
Central game was coming on, so I went 
over to the Moose Lodge, where they 
have a downstairs bar and TV. Men 
and women, young and old, were gath- 
ered cosily in the smoky darkened base- 
ment, eyes on the TV screen. Here there 
was much joking and laughter, broken 
by sudden tense silences. The Bear- 
cats scored, and two elderly ladies em- 
braced. Attucks scored, and there were 
oops, ouches and moans. The Bearcats 
scored, and a man pounded me on the 
back jovially, and I agreed it was fine. 

It was nip and tuck, but I had to 
leave the Moose to go over to the police 
station on a reporting errand. 

I didn’t leave the basketball game 
behind me. Looking into the Main 
Street Grill, I heard cheering and got 
word that the Bearcats were still ahead. 
At the police station the boys were 
gathered around the TV. An unbidden 
and apologetic stranger came up to the 
sergeant’s window, asking to see some- 
one, possibly the chief. Whoever it was 
he wanted to see, the man was in In- 
dianapolis. I walked down the street, 
stopping in at Nick’s, a Greek tavern 
with neon lights in front. Here I saw 
something nice. Paul Thomas, a local 
theater manager who hadn’t been able 
to get an Indianapolis ticket during 
the drawings at the high school, was 
sitting at the counter talking to Nick 
and watching the game after all. He 
had closed up his theater next door 
since there wasn’t anybody in it. 

Muncie lost the Crispus Attucks 
game in the last minute of play, 71-70. 
(Attucks went on to win the state 
championship next week, beating Roos- 
evelt of Gary.) There was no parade 
that Saturday night, and the extra 
police and firemen went home early. 
But a community which knows how to 
boost its high school basketball team 
knows how to come back from defeat. 

“Bitter tears gave way to a feeling 
of fierce pride in this shocked commu- 
nity,” wrote Bob Barnet, popular bas- 
ketball columnist for the Muncie Star. 
“Muncie still loved her Bearcats . . . 
Never in the history of the Hoosier 
prep tournament has a loser fought so 
valiantly.” Sunday morning after the 
tragic game my wife, returning from 
church, bore encouraging new's. “The 
preacher gave a special prayer,” she 
said. “He prayed for the Bearcats and 
asked God for strength so that we 
could all of us play the game according 
to the rules and take defeat along with 
victory.” COJ?) 



“Nou: that I have emerged victorious I want to thank my trainer, my two 
seconds, my manager, my sparring partners, Mr. James D. Kortis, the boxing 
writers. Commissioner Ilelfand, the noble referee, the judges, the timekeeper, 
my literary agent, who is taking offers for my life story, the members of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue and my mother, who made all this possible.” 
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SKIING: A BUILDERS' YEAR 


All over the nation, men like C. V. Starr— the power behind the amazing 

by EZRA BOWEN 

growth of skiing at Stowe, Vt.— are putting up new lifts and rutting new trails 


PHOTOGRAI’HS HY TONI KRISSELL 



VCAR. SPRUCE OFFERS SKIERS FIVE TRAILS 




I S the year 1930 the small village of Stowe, \’t., like 
practically every other piece of prime skiing ground in 
the United States, did almost nothing about skiing. There 
were no broad, open slopes or colorful warming huts like 
those pictured on these pages; and certainly no weekly 
mol)s of snow bunnies — the untalented and semitalented 
hordes that have made skiing big business in Stowe and 
points west. In those days a handful of New Yorkers and 
Bostonians, whom the village elders tended to regard as 
good-natured eccentrics, arrived from time to time to 
flounder in the liftless, trailless gorges of Mt. Mansfield 
six miles away. .\nd then, to the relief of almost every- 
one. they went away and Stowe settled back once more to 
its accustomed cjuiet hibernation. 

That was in 1930. Last year, 3,500,000 people went ski- 
ing in the United States. More than one hundred thousand 
of them checked in at Stowe. There is a popular concept 


that this growth can be traced directly to public enthusi- 
asm for a sport that is at once relaxing, challenging, and 
exhilarating. The concept is 100',' correct. However, it 
ignores the other movitig force, and that is the business- 
men, some of whom were on those early Spartan expeditions 
to Stowe, who saw the investment po.ssibilities in the sport 
and were willing to back their vision with hard cash. 

The western names are well known — .\verell Harriman 
of Union Pacific and Sun Valley, Walter Paepcke of Aspen 
and Alec Cushing (SI, .July 1 1 ( of Squaw Valley, the new- 
est of the ski tycoons. The biggest man in the East, how- 
ever, and a man who has a way of winding up a giant in 
any field he enters, is comparatively unknown. He is C. V. 
Starr, a world-ranging busine.ssman. Starr took up skiing 
15 years ago for fun and wound up owning the lion’s share 
of the stock in the $3.5 million skiing plant which he and 
continued on next vage 
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...and you'll drink 



FIRST, think of the lightest, driest beer you ever tasted. 

NEXT, think of the extra flavor and “heart” that only fine ale can give. 



NOW, think of them both together. That’s RKD CAP— the 
light-hearted ale! Next time you’re thirsty, think— and drink 
RED CAP, Carling’s Red Cap Ale. 


I rtw thinking . . . 

^ so now I'm drinking Red Cop . 


Carling's REDCAP Ale 
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the Austrian skimeister, Sepp Ruschp, 
developed. 

:\s ski re-sorts ^o, Stowe is biit: and 
by most standards, the Ml. Mansfield 
Co., Inc., which owns virtually all the 
property in the immediate ski area, is 
big busine.ss. Its asset.s include, among 
other things, two chair lifts, two T- 
bars. six restaurants, four inns and 
4,110(1 acres of land in the snow trap 
formed by ibeea.'Jt .slopes of Mt, Man.s- 
field, the south slopes of Spruce Peak 
and the west slopes of Madonna moun- 
tain, and the intervening valley called 
Smuggler's Notch. 

or the 01,300 shares of common 
slock now outstaiuling in the tight- 
ly closed Ml. Mansfield corporation, 
Starr owns more than 9,000. In spile 
of the.se impressive statistics. Stowe is, 
by Starr’s business standards, small 
potatoes — much more of a hobby than 
a life’s work. 

MAN WITH A CALLING 

For Sepp Ruschp, however, the ski 
business has been a life complete. As a 
young man in Linz in upper Austria, 
Ruschp was national cross-country 
champion and four times upper Aus- 
trian champion in downhill, slalom, 
jumping and cross-country combined. 
To .support himself in those day.s he 
worked as a salesman, de.signer and 
buyer for a sports-equipment compa- 
ny in Linz. At night he went to a busi- 
ness school and, in between, somehow 
found time to pass the stiff govern- 
ment examination for ski instructors. 

In 1936. just after he won his na- 
tional cros.s-C(>untry title, Ruschp and 
some of his racing cronies were cor- 
nered by one of the czars of Austrian 
ski racing. “You boys with all your 
championships.’’ said the man. “Why 
don’t you get out and use your experi- 
ence instead of racing until you die?” 
This seemed like a fair question to 
Sepp, who si-raped up a li.st of 80 or 90 
small ski clubs in the U.S. and wrote 
to each one of them, applying for a job 
a.s instructor. He got four replies, the 
most promising from Stowe. So in the 
fall of 193G he boarded a i)oat for the 
L’.S., armed with an agreement from 
the Mt. Mansfield Ski C'luh which 
promised room and board for the win- 
ter, the magnificent salary of $100 a 
month, a 50-.50 split with the club on 
any money above $100 a month and 
a free ticket back to Linz. 

Sepp’s first impression of Stowe was 
hardly favorable. There were no lifts 
anywhere. The CCC, under the urg- 


ing of Perry Merrill, the \'ermoiit state 
forester, had cut three narrow trails 
—the Xo.se Dive, the Chin Clip and 
the Bruce— that wandered Through the 
state-owned forest on the east face of 
Mt. Mansfield. There were only four 
inns in the entire territory catering to 
skiers. .\ncl the day Sepp arrived, Dee. 
10, 1936, there wa.s very little snow. 

“This was like a lost territory," he 
recalled. “I looked around and I said 
to mj’self, ‘Okay, I'm in America, but 


later lie went looking. Climbing the 
mountain on a private toll road that 
ran from his quarters in the toilkeep- 
er’s cottage to tlie .Ml. Mansfield Sum- 
mit House, a summer inn which still 
sits at the top of the mountain, he 
look his first run in .America. “I skied 
the Xo.se Dive in new powder snow,” 
he continued, “and I saw this was not 
so bad. A little wider here, a little this, 
a little that. Later I looked to myself 
a map. I saw — my gosh— Xew York, 
.ski trains, crowds. .\nd I realized all 
you got to have is trails, tows, inns.” 

He set out to get all three. It was not 
easy. That first winter Sepp an<l the 
ski club put up a rope tow on pas- 
ture land rented from the Mt. Mans- 
field Hotel Co., owners of the Summit 


House. From Christmas through mid- 
April, the rope gros.sed $1,000 at 25c a 
ride. The Sepp Ru.schp Ski School, 
made up entirely of Sepp Ruschp, gave 
1,100 lessons at one dollar apiece, the 
ski club picked up analher $1,500 
through the sale of hot drinks and ski 
eejuipment. The Lodge, a ru.stic inn 
about 300 yards from the tollhouse, 
took in about $6,000 from visiting ski- 
ers. Total income for the entire .Mt. 
Mansfield ski operation during the 
winter of 1936-37: $9,600. Sepp netted 
about $1,100. plus a degree of ill will 
from some locals who did not care for 


the notion that a foreigner was making 
money by running skiers up and down 
the sacretl face of Mt. Mansfield. 

That summer Sepp went home to 
.\ustria. fetcherl himself a bride. Her- 
inine, and came liack to Stowe, In spite 
of the presence of a new wife, the win- 
ter wa.s gloomy. Rusine.ss improved 
slightly, but skiers were .scarce, money 
was scarce, relations with .some of the 
natives deteriorated and, to top it off, 
Sepp broke his leg In a spring race. By 
summer he was ready to abandon 
Stowe to take an offer from Yellow- 
stone Xational Park, but the Mt. 
Mansfield Hotel Co. came to the re.scue 
with a proposition that kept him in 
Stowe and, hence, probably saved the 
future of skiing in the Mt. Man.sfield 
continned on next page 



men OF VISION. Skimeister Repp Ruschp i ri(;/U I and Bu.sines.sman Cornelius Van Der 
Starr, first realized Stowe's potentialities, invested $2, -5 million to develop it a.s ski resort. 

where is the skiing?’ ’’ A few days 
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area. Under the new agreement, the 
hotel opened up another rope tow, 
widened the slope, built a small res- 
taurant, enlargE’d the ski shop and 
made Sepp for all practical purposes 
the manager of the Mt. Mansfield win- 
ter operation with a contract that 
awarded him 20' ; of the profits. Fur- 
thermore, all profits from the ski 
school, now expanded to three men giv- 
ing group lessons at $3 a day, private 
lessons at $5 an hour, went to Sepp 
Ruschp. This was a little more like it. 

The next fall, in 1939, the operation 
really began to roll. The Lodge was 
bought for $35,000 by George Morell 
of Morristown, N.J., and guest capac- 
ity was doubled. Two new trails, the 
Lord and the S-53, were cut. But most 
important, a group of New York busi- 
nessmen. headed by Radiobroadcaster 
Lowell Thomas and Roland Palmedo 

— an investment banker who had made 
some of the pioneer ski trips to Stowe 

— began to negotiate with the state for 
permission to build a chair lift to the 
top of Mt. Mansfield. 

There were howls of protest from the 
same villagers who had been against 
Sepp and his ski operation from the 
beginning and some angry mutterings 
from a few hunters and nature lovers 
who hated to see trees cut down for a 
lift. But the protests were overridden. 
A company was formed, the Mt. Mans- 
field Lift, Inc., capitalized through the 
sale of stock to $90,000. 

“I know,” said Sepp. ‘‘I bought 


$400 — magnificent.” The lift went up 
— f),330 feet long, the biggest in the 
country at that time. A warming hut 
called the Octagon was built at the 
top. At the bottom the state of \‘er- 
mont put up a warming shelter and 
restaurant and cleared a parking lot. 

The new lift opened Nov. 17, 1940. 
‘‘I remember that very clearly,” said 
Sepp. “It was my birthday. The lift 
got stuck. There was 49 newspaper- 
men dangling in the air for over an 
hour. Blinding snowstorm. Finally we 
had to pull them down with ropes, 
like the Wolga-achiffer.” 

MAN WITH THE MONEY 

In spite of this unhappy beginning, 
the new lift successfully carried 57,266 
passengers at 60c a head in the winter 
of 1940-41. The ski school had grown 
to a strength of 10. The Toll House 
Inn, now rebuilt as a ski lodge, did a 
gross busine.ss of $48,000, and the rest 
of the development prospered accord- 
ingly. That was the condition of Stowe 
« hen tlie war broke out ; and it was still 
the condition of Stowe at the end of 
the war when C. V. Starr arrived in 
town and asked for a private skiing 
le.sson from Sepp Ru.sc‘hp. 

Sepp took the new pupil over to the 
mountain. This being a normal week- 
end in Stowe, they waited an hour and 
a half for a ride on the chair lift. Starr 
asked why the lack of uphill facilities? 
Sepp had a ready answer: lack of mon- 
ey. Starr had a ready solution: his 


money; and after a decent interval he 
loaned Sepp $38,000. Sepp threw in 
$8,000 of his own, got another $34,000 
from the local stockholders of the Mt. 
Mansfield Hotel Co. By the winter of 
1947 there wa,s a 3,000-foot T-bar lift 
since lengthened to 4,000 feet on Mt. 
Mansfield. There were also five sepa- 
rate companies running the ski busi- 
ness — the hotel company, the chair- 
lift company, the T-bar company, the 
Lodge and the ski school. 

Such a chaotic arrangement sat 
poorly in the mind of C. W Starr. 
Forthwith he produced $75,000 and 
bought 3.500 acres of skiing ground— 
practically everything not owned by 
the state or by the hotel. He moved 
into the Mt. Mansfield Hotel Co., in- 
creasing its capitalization from $50,- 
000 to $325,000 fmajority stockholder: 
C. V. Starr). The hotel company then 
bought out the chair lift for $300,000; 
absorbed the ski school and the T-bar; 
and the whole was reincorporated as 
the Mt. Mansfield Co., Inc., Sepp 
Ruschp, Vice-Pros, and Gen. Mgr. 

“So then,” said Sepp, “we had every- 
thing under one company except the 
Lodge.” That fell in November 1950 
to the tune of $250,000. The next year 
a 2,000-foot T-bar went up on Spruce 
Peak. The Toll House Inn was im- 
proved to the point of charging $8-10 
a night : a swimming pool, tennis court 
and golf driving range were added to 
the Lodge for summer guests. 

There was one more project that 
needed financing, a double chair lift 
complete with trails, restaurants, etc., 
on Spruce Peak. Cost: $750,000 plus 
another $250,000 for improvement in 
the entire area, a loan that C. V. Starr 
preferred not to float alone. To get the 
money, he and Sepp worked the final 
miracle in the conversion of Stowe. 
They got the local V'ermont banks, 
some owned by the original antiski 
New Englanders, to come across with a 
loan of $500,000. Starr matched it. 

That finished, for the time being, 
the construction of ski facilities, and 
the Mt. Mansfield Co., Inc. settled 
back for a brief period of leveling off. 
This past year, the first in which the 
Spruce chair was working, the com- 
pany’s profits were handsome. From 
a gross income of $1,136,776.02 the 
corporation took in a neat (}% gross 
profit— and immediately plowed most 
of it back into improvements on the 
buildings and ski slopes. 

Last week at his penthouse apart- 
ment high above Fifth Avenue, the 
63-year-oId Starr wound his legs 
through the rungs of a dining-room 
chair, rubbed his jutting jaw with a 
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NEW SKI FACILITIES BUILT 
FOR AMERICANS 


surgically clean hand and reflected on 
the success of his hobby. Plainly, he 
was pleased. “When we came to Stowe,” 
he mused, “there were five companies 
all fighting each other. Xow they’re 
all together, purring like kittens. 
And,” he added, “1 believe we’re the 
only big ski resort that makes money.” 

Then he put the record straight on 
why he was in the ski business. 

“I wasn’t seeking any publicity, and 
I don’t want any. I try to stay in the 
background; and I believe my manner 
is quiet.” Starr's voice, as he said this, 
was indeed quiet and controlled. 

He continued: “I'm just an angel, 
a backer. Really- there Is no difference 
in having a yacht, or a racing stable, 
or an actress, or a ski resort. It’s no 
more expensive. But my busines.s has 
very little to do with skiing.” He ge.s- 
tured across the room to Sepp Ruschp. 
“Sometimes I find a man who has an 
inner fire— a man who is perfectly in 
his mfetier, his orbit. And when I do, I 
back him.” He pointed to Ruschp 
again. “I picked you,” he said softly, 
then turned to the listener, “and Sepp 
isn’t the first. In my own business I’ve 
backed some of the greate.st young In- 
surance people. And,” the hand again 
sweeping the air, “I’ve never been 
wrong— so far.” 

It was obvious from the nature of 
Starr’s dwelling, from the quality of 
the food served and from the stagger- 
ing $100 million per year in premiums 
that is taken in each year by the world- 
wide insurance empire, that Starr had 
made few mistakes in picking his busi- 
ness lieutenants. And it was equally 
obvious that he had made no mistake 
in picking Lieutenant Sepp Ruschp. 

For Sepp, too, the ski business has 
been an unqualified success. Instead of 
living in a tollkeeper’s hut, he and 
Hermine and their two children now 
own a handsome 10-room house at the 
base of the mountain. Instead of run- 
ning a one-man ski school, he now 
occupies the sort of pine-paneled office 
that befits the president of a multi- 
million-dollar corporation. 

And the local Vermonters? They 
have been converted, almost to a man. 
The road from town to the bottom of 
the mountain is dotted with inns and 
ski shops, none of them owned by the 
Starr interest and all of them making 
money from skiers. In the surrounding 
countryside there are an estimated 
2,000 beds that will be filled weekends 
and holidays from Christmas vacation 
till the end of Easter. And the income 
which skiing has brought to the village 
of Stowe ha.s been estimated at $2.5 
million a year. ' E n p 


DODGE RIDGE, Calif.: a new Pomalift, 
2,200 feel long, rising fiOO feet. Capacity, 
1,000 per hour; cost, $85,000. Area has 
also poured out another $14.5,000 for two 
rope tows, a new water system and a sun 
deck and to enlarge parking lot, base sta- 
tion, restaurant, ski shop. 

COLD SPRINGS CHALET, Calif.: $175,- 
000 chalet <-ompJete with J-bar lift .schetl* 
uled to open this month. 

CISCO, Calif.: a 1,4-50-foot Pomalift with 
capacity 900 per hour, costing $2.5,000. 
Also a i.200-fooi Au.strian lift. 

DONNER SKI RANCH. Calif.: a double 
chair 2,800 fool long, rising 750 feel. Ca- 
pacity, 800 per hour; cost $120,000. 
SIERRA SKI RANCH, Calif.: a 2,600-foot 
Pomalift rising 600 feet, capacity 900 
per hour. 

MAMMOTH MOUNTAIN. Calif.: ropo 
tows being replaced by 3,200-foot double 
chair rising 950 feet. Capacity, 800 per 
hour; cost, $120,000. 

HEAVENLY VALLEY, Calif.: a 4,000-foot 
double chair rising 1,600 feet. Capacity, 
600 per hour. This is first of three chair 
lifts which eventually will rise to 11,000- 
fool .summit of Monument Mountain. 
Total cost of first lift and attendant 
trails; $180,000 plus another $65,000 for 
lodge, ski shop, bar and dining room now 
going up al base of lift. 

TABLE MOUNTAIN, Calif.; at Big Pines, 
a 2,250-foot Pomalift with 7.50-fooi rise. 
Cost, $50,000; capacity, 1,200 per hour. 
BLUE RIDGE, Calif.: also in Big Pine.s 
area, a 2,640-foot double chair to carry 
650 skiers per hour up vertical rise of 
400 feet. 

SNOQUALMIE, Wash.: a Pomalift 1,000 
feet long, with vertical rise of 300 feet 
and capacity of 1,100 skiers per hour. 
New restaurant under construction, and 
50 more acres of slopes cleared. Total 
co.st, $80,000. 

STEVENS RASS, Wash.: uphill capacity 
of resort increased 50' by double chair 
1,.500 feet long with 250-foot ri.se on be- 
ginner’s hill, by installation of new rope 
tow al top of main chair and by three 
new motors attached to old rope lows. 
Total cost, $80,000. 

WHITE PASS, Wash.; new resort near 
Yakima offers 5,200-foot double chair 
with rise of 1,5’20 feet. Capacity: 600 
per hour. Also a 1,950-fool Pomalift. 
MT. HOOD, Ore.: at Timberline Lodge, u 
new double chair lift 3,300 feet long with 
560-fool rise and per-hour capacity of 
900 skiers. .At Mt. Hood Ski Bowl two 
electric rope tows, 700 and 400 feet long. 
Also a new lodge with warming facilities 
on highway. 

TAOS SKI VALLEY, N. Mex.: ambitious 
new .ski area backed by group of Texans 
including Pro Footballer Doak Walker. 
Area opens December 25, will have two 
Skikuli T-bar lifts. One is 685 feet long, 
rises 200 feet, the other is 1,000 feet long 
with rise of 500 feel. Expert run begin- 
ning at 11,680-foot level on Ml. Wheeler 
reached by shuttle bus or snocat. 


BRIGHTON, Utah: a $100,000 double 
chair, ;l,600 feel long. Vertical rise: 725 
feet. Capacity; 900 per hour. 

SUNSHINE VILLAGE, Alta.: a 2,000-foot 
T-bar rising 500 feet and costing $:30,000. 
Capacity is 360 per hour. 

SLIDE MOUNTAIN. Nev,: near Reno, 
14,000 feet of rope tows added. New 
run made lo connect Big Bonanza and 
Central Pacific. 

HIDDEN VALLEY, Col.: two philter pulls, 
2,300 feel and 1,200 feel long, rising 7.50 
and 450 feet. Capacitie.s 600 and 500 ski- 
ers per hour. Warming hut and eating 
facilities now open; skating rink, bobsled 
run being built by National Park Service. 
WOLF CREEK PASS. Col.: near Monte 
Vista, a 2,500-foot Pomalift with 750- 
foot rise and capacity of .340 per hour. 
Also a parking lot for 100 cars. 

TERRA ALTA, W. Va.: a new area with 
two rope tows and a 1,000-foot .slope. 
MONT TREMBLANT, Que.; a 2,8.59-foot 
Constam T-bar with vertical rise of 690 
feet, capacity 900 per hour. 

LAUREL RIDGE, Pa.: a new combination 
T-bar and chair lift. Length is 2,000, rise 
700 feet, capacity 800 skiers per hour. 
Cost to the builders: $55,000. 

LAKE PLACID, N. Y.: a Pomalift at 
Scott's Cobble 1,335 feet long with 300- 
foot rise and capacity of 800 per hour. 
Another Pomalift at Fawn Ridge. 
BROMLEY, Vt.: a Pomalift 2,190 feel long 
with 400-foot ri.se and capacity of 900 per 
hour replaced rope tow in Ea.st Meadow. 
Rest room.s at halfway point. Ski shop 
and checking room facilities doubled. 
OKEMO. Vt.; near Ludlow, two Poma- 
lifts, one above other. Lower lift, 1,800 
feet long. Upper lift, longest Pomalift in 
country, measures 6,200 feet. Total ri.se: 
1,800 feet. 

MT. SNOW, Vi.; a 3, 800-foot double chair 
on lop half of mountain with rise of 1,000 
feet and capacity of 1 ,180 per hour opens 
four two-mileruns. Improvements worth 
$90,000 put into access road. 

HOGBACK, Vt.: a 1,700-foot Pomalift 
with 300-foot vertical rise and 1.000 per 
hour capacity. Two new trails— Great 
White Way, Molly Stark — al-so opened. 
INTERVALE, an 1,800-foot Poma- 

lift. ALso a new 400 by 400-foot area 
cleared at top, and baby-sitting service 
is now available. 

MT. CRANMORE, N.H. : a 2,300-foot dou- 
ble chair with 600-foot rise and 800 per 
hour capacity on East Slope, serves new 
Hannes Schneider memorial trail and 25- 
acrc practice slope. Rope tow on South 
Slope also being replaced by 1,800-foot 
Poma with 350-foot rise. 800 per hour 
capacity. 

MT. PLEASANT, Me.: near Bridgeton. 
Maine’s first chair lift — a double chair 
4,2.50 feet long with 1,200-foot vertical 
rise. 

SUGARLOAF MOUNTAIN, Me.: near 
Kingfield, a 3,800-foot T-bar with 890- 
foot rise and capacity of 450 per hour. 


FOR MORE ON SKIING, TURN PAGE TO SNOW PATROL AND SKI TIP 
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SNOW PATROL 


COMPILED BY MORT LUND 

LS— depth of snow on lower slopes; US — depth of snow on upper slopes; TD— total 
snowfall during the week days; TW— total snowfall during the weekend; CD— crowd 
during the week; CW— crowd during the weekend; CL— closed trails or slopes 


EAST 

Stowe, vt.: Toll Road, Standard and Uppor 
Lord trails open on Mt. MansfioM: Sterlinc 
and T-har slope open on Spruce Peak. Mans- 
field chair running daily. Spruee chair week- 
ends. LS 7 to 9, US 11 to 14. TW 2. CW 1.300. 

Mad River Glen, Vt.: Chair starts Dec. 17, 
lair skiing on Catamount, Porcupine. Chip- 
munk and new Bunny Hop trails. Brightly 
colored ski pants turning up on slopes. LS 4 
to 8. US 5 to 13. 

Mt. Snow, Vt.; Lower rope tow open, lower 
chairs to run as soon as heavier cover comes. 
IS t>. US 12 to 24, <'\V 150. 

Big Bromley, Vt.: Area will open Dec. 17 if 
snow cover warrants. Wild Boar Restaurant 
has added sun deck with serving counter over- 
looking slopes. 

Eastern Slopes. N.H.: At Cranmore. South 
Slope and new Ea.st Slope open. Skimobile 
made first run last weekend. New chair lift to 
start Dec. 17. US 3 to 5, US 4 to 5. Cl) 1,000, 
CW 2.300, .At Black Mt., J-barran last weekend. 
Chair will operate Dee. 18. At Thorn Mt., lift 
opens Dec. 20. At Intervale, Pomatift to open 
Dec. 28. 

Cannon Ml., N.H.: Area dosed until more 
■now arrives. Porty-meter jump for Junior Na- 
tional.s completed. Major reconstruction on 
U.S. Highway 3 cuLs time to Boston. 

Belknap, N.H.: Chair and T-I)ar not running, 
but ropes operated on Viking and beginner's 
slopes. Swiss instructor Tommy Schmid will 
head ski school here. 

Mt. Tremblant, Que.: Sissy Schtiss and Low- 
ell Thomas opened. LS 11 to 13, US 16 to 24, 
Tl) 8 to 10. CW 200. 

Lac Beauporl. Qua.: All lifts operating. I.S 
10. IS 15, TW 10. CW 1.500. 


Jasper. Que.: T-har opened Dec. 9. LS 12, 
US 18. CW 250, 

Snow Ridge, N.Y.: New T-bar scheduled to 
run Dec. 17. Fomalift and ropes already run- 
ning. US 4. US 6, CW 2.500. 

Whiteface, N.Y.: All lifts closed but upper 
mountain skied by a few climbers. LS 1 to 2. 

Laurel Ridge. Pa.: T-bar operating. US 2 to 
8, CW 1.000. 

MIDWEST 

Boyne Mt.. Mich.: Official opening Dec. 26. 
.\'ew 42-rooni lodge and cocktail lounge being 
completed. 

Rib Mt.. Wis.: Tows operating daily on open 
slope, LS 3 to 4, CW 300. 

Terry Peak, S. Dak.: Stewart Slope rope 
opened. Chair will run Dec. 18. Nordic Olym- 
pic squad here Jan. 7-8. I>.S 24 to 32, US 24 to 
32. CW 150. 

WEST 

Alta. Utah: Open since Nov. 19 with best 
powder .snow on Hu.stler and Wildcat. Collins 
lift e.xtended to level of Germania lift base. New 
shelter at top of Collins. Girls wearing more red 
ski pants than last year. US 77. US 77, TD 23. 

Brighton, Utah: .All trails open. New double 
chair will o(H*n Doc. 17. IJ4 64, US 78, TD 12. 
CW 3.90(1. 

Sun Vallay, Idaho: Offici:d opening Dec. 17. 
Early ski birds already cruising Galena and 
Baldy. New expert run on Baldy, the Holiday, 
starts from Ridge Run. US 8, Baldy, US 34; 
Round House, U.S 6 to 26. 

Aspan, Col.: Denver U. team in training here 
for two weeks. National alpine training camp 
for juniors opens Dec. 18 with Dave Lawrence 
anri Gale Spence as coaches. Bavarian sweater 


SKI TIP 

by FRIEDL PFEIFER 

Coach. U.S. Olympic Ski Team 


THE HEAD OF THE WOMEN’S ALPINE 
SQUAD EXPLODES THE OLD MYTH 
ABOUT CHOOSING SKIS BY HEIGHT. 
IT’S YOUR WEIGHT THAT COUNTS 


The old idea of judging the correct length 
for new skis— that is, by stretching your 
arm over your head to see if the skis reach 
from the floor to the center of your palm— 
is absolutely wrong. This method of selec- 
tion started in the Scandinavian countries 
whore skis were used mainly for transporta- 
tion. Practically all Americans, however, 
pick their skis for downhill running; and by 
selecting according to their own height, 
they almo-st invariably end up with a ski 
that is too long and too heavy. 

The longer a ski is, the harder it is to 
handle, not only in turns but also in straight 
downhill runs. In turns, the extra length 
and weight of long skis force you to work 


harder in order to swing them around. In a 
downhill run the long ski gives the snow 
much more leverage on your foot. Hence, 
when a ski gets out of line, it is jerked out 
from under you much more strongly, where- 
as a short ski can .sometimes be forced back 
into the proper line by pressure from the 
leg muscles. 

For these reasons the length of new skis 
should be judgetl not in relation to the 
height of the skier, but according to his 
weight. A girl who is just a beginner, if she 
weighs less than 125 pounds, should buy 
skis 6 feet 3 inches long. An intermediate 
girl weighing less than 125 pounds should 
have a ski no longer than 6 feet 6 inches. 


with full zipper a new and popular item on 
slopes. I>S 15 to 20, US 30 to 40. 

Arapahoe Basin, Cel.: All slopes open. Roeky 
Ml. NcH'sSki School gave lessons to 1.000 last 
weekend. Bamboo ski poles reappearing. LS 33 
to 37, US 38 to 43. 

Banff. Alta.: Lone Pine and Memorial Rowl 
alt excellent. North American packed. Now 85- 
room Timberline Lodge open on Mt. Norquay. 
LS 6. US 8, {-W 1,200. 

Santa Fa, N. Max.: Open slope lift and tow 
running, all over lifts closed. I.S 15. I'S 24. 

Bib Mt., Mont.: Mullys Mile. Hell Roaring 
and Dope Slope have packed powder. Pneu- 
matic hoots and shorter skis gaining favor. LS 
21 to 26. US 24 to 36. CW 360. 

Teton Pass. Wyo.: Rope tow servicing early 
skiing here. LS 20 to 26, US 30 to 38. 

FAR WEST 

Squaw Valley, Calif.: .All lifts open. Good 
skiing on Head Wall. Groat W’liite Way. Sun- 
set Boulevard has best packed powder. LS 18 
to 24. U.S 5 to 46, CW .500. 

Big Bear. Calif.: Lynn and Snow Summit 
closed for lack of cover la.st weekend. Artificial 
snow, made with open-air spray system, used 
by 1.000 skiers at Moonridge during week. 

Mt. Hood. Ora.: Heavy rain turned snow to 
wet pack last weekend. New double chair sched- 
uled to operate Dec. 25. .Austria’s Pepi Gabl. 
lute of Stowe, is new Timborline instructor. 
LS 70 to 72, US 78 to 82. CW 1.500. 

Sterens Past, Wash.: Area open weekends 
only. Jeanette Burr Bray. Fete Kennedy and 
18 others out of field of 80 named to Seattle 
Jaycce racing team. LS 80 to 86, CW 200. 

Mt. Baker, Wash.: Rains kept most skiers in 
lodges, although a few. wearing ponchos, were 
out on Heather Trail and .Austin Pass. LS 84, 
CW 200. CL- Chute Run. 

Grouse Mt., B.C,: Lower chair. Blueberry 
J-bar closed. Head and Hart metal skis popu- 
lar. I.S 30 to 40, US 64 to 68, CW 900. 

Slide Mt.. Nev.: Chair and rope low running 
weekends, daily operations to start Dec. 17. 
Big Bonanzn Run best skiing. LS 12 to 20. 
US 20 to 36. CW 400. CL Gold Run. Sil- 
ver Dollar. 



For a man in the beginning :‘tage, weighing 
under 145, 6 feet 6 inches is long enough. 
Men 145 to 160 pound.s can use 6 feet 9 
inches. Men 160 pound.s and over may 
take 7-foot skis. But mo one who is not a 
really accompli.shed skier should buy 7- 
foot 3-inch skis. 

There are two other factors to consider. 
The camber, or space between the .skis when 
they are held bottom-to-bottom, should be 
no less than two Angers and no more than 
three. And the index of flexibility, sometimes 
marked on the ski in pounds, should be as 
foUow.s: for a 125-pound skier, 26 pounds; 
150—28 pounds; 160—30 pounds; 170 — 
32 pounds; over 170—34 pounds. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


SPORT IN ART 



••SAUVK (jui pei:t: pheasants amj in john james ai di hon 


PRIVATE CLUB COLLECTIONS— NO. 1 


titk: k ac(4i;kt c^iat]3 


SI presents the first in a scries of notable collections of sporting art 



"THE SECOND (JREAT MATCH OAME FOlt THE CHAMI'IONSHIP" shows 
the Athletic Baseball Club of Philadelphia playing the Atlantics of Brooklyn in 1866. 


A \ast amount of the sporting art of 
the world hangs in private clubs, 
seen only by the members and their 
guests. The paintings and prints repro- 
duced on these pages, part of the New 
York Racquet and Tennis Club’s col- 
lection, are in the massively handsome 
stone clubhouse on Park Avenue. Cho- 
sen to open this series of art from vari- 
ous clubs of note throughout the world, 
they form a medley of sports of varied 
types and periods that reflects the range 
of interest of the sportsmen members. 
The Rac(juet Club was founded over 
three-quarters of a century ago and in 
the intervening years many brilliant 
sports events have been held under its 
roof. The arc that hangs on its walls in- 
cludes such paintings as the Audubon 
(aboir), given to the club by Stephen 
C. Clark, and the Gerome GUidiaiors 
(iwfl ixigc), loaned by' Ambrose Clark. 






“THK CLADIATOKS" is a masterpiece of realism by Jean Leon Gerome, great 19lh century 
tVench classicist. The grippingly dramatic moment of this deadly sport, when a victorious 





Kladiator turns to his audience for a verdict of life or death to his opponent (see slory on next 
page], is brought vividly alive here in the sun-streaked, blood-stained arena of a Roman despot. 




‘•(.AST HOKSK HACK BKFOHK CIIAKJ,KS II" wiis run on Ifv.-l jrround at the 
fool of the hilt surmounle<t by Windsor Castle. RucinR is still held there each year. 



“COl.oNKI. AtoHDACNT'S ('()( K .M\TCH" is from Zoffany'.s famous paint- 
ing (lone in Lucknow, India in I7S6. The colonel waiche.s from his canopied couch. 




YESTERDAY 



For 700 years gladiators met in mortal combat in Rome’s huge 
arenas. Few lived to retire, but some became great heroes 


by MORTON M. HUNT 


Marina n'as a favorite name among gladiators, u'ho 
fought from B.C. to circa hOU A.D. The following 
account, hosed on available historical fact, pictures 
one Marius who, unlike the fallen warriors in Gerome’a 
painting on pages 56 and 57, was spared by the galleries 


T his time I have him,” thought Marius. Sword raised 
high, he ran after the net thrower, down whose left leg 
blood streamed. And then it happened: Marius stumbled 
on a dagger handle half hidden in the sand and fell to his 
knees. Swift as a snake, Pilodamus whirled about and in 
one smooth motion flung his coiled fishnet; the knotted 
strands fell squarely over Marius’ head and arms, tangling 
him helplessly. In a moment of dreadful clarity, Marius 
studied the barbs of the trident (a three-pronged spear) 
aimed at his belly, and then there was a terrible white 
flame inside him as the net thrower thrust home. 

Marius cursed his carelessness. For two and a half years 
he had been choking down the bitter nausea as he marched 
into the arena to kill or be killed; only six more months 
and he would have won his release. Then a mere two years 
of noncombat service and he would have been free, perhaps 
even rich and respected. 

With strange detachment, he studied the sweating face 
of Pilodamus— Pilodamus, his cellmate, drinking compan- 
ion and friend, who gazed down now with a torn look and 
seemed to say, I have no choice, Marius, it is not up to me, 
it is your life or mine. Marius turned and looked at the 
crowd that filled the amphitheater, talking, romancing, 
eating and shouting — the people who had cheered his vic- 
tories, yet who might now throw his life away as lightly as 
they spat out the seeds of the plums they were eating. 

Marius heard a score of eager voices cry out, 'Tugula 
(Slay him]/ lugula!” Slowly he lifted his left hand with 
one finger raised in the traditional gladiator’s plea for life. 
The answer came: a swelling thunder of shouts— “Mitte 
|Let him go]/ Mitte!"— and the bright flashing of thou- 
sands of arms uplifted, thumbs pointing upwards. Pilo- 
damus lowered the trident, and a great wave of relief swept 
through Marius; he was nearly disgracefully sick as the 
slaves carried him gently off. 

Marius was fortunate. Far more often the crowd would 


decide the other way and shout for the death of a disabled 
gladiator; then the victor dared not hesitate, though the 
wounded man be his brother. He must instantly strike the 
life from the prostrate fighter, and receive victory with an 
impassive face. Only a little more than half the gladiators 
who marched forth in the morning would sit around the 
supper table that same night. 

Little wonder then that the job of the gladiator was not, 
by and large, one that men chose voluntarily. Marius’ 
story was typical: he had been captured, and along with 
hundreds of his countrymen had been marched to Rome 
where he was singled out for gladiator training at one of 
four special schools. 

The trainers, powerfully built themselves, decided on 
the basis of physique which men would be trained in which 
styles of fighting. Marius was to become a Samnite, and 
would fight with straight sword, helmet, light body armor 
and a large oblong shield. 

Not only was he trained in the specific ways to fight a 
fellow Samnite, but also in the considerably different tech- 
niques of fighting against a net thrower, a spear caster, a 
horseman and others. In the final months of training, 
Marius worked with double-heavy iron weapons, compared 
to which the real arena weapons would be light. 

His cell was a cubicle of stone, his mattress a straw pal- 
let. For his well-being, slave women were offered him from 
time to time, special slaves massaged him after each day's 
training and his diet and health were watched over by fine 
physicians. But discipline was severe; when any gladiator 
broke a training rule, or cursed at the ever-present sol- 
diers, he might be whipped unconscious and thrown into 
chains for weeks. 

Newcomers soon acquired a tough veneer of calm. Many 
at first went through torments of despair and emerged 
numbed and insensate to the fierce pain of fear. Others imi- 
tated the stoicism of their captors. 

In any case, around the mess table they loudly and 
ribaldly talked of success and what it might bring. If a 
gladiator fought well and pleased the crowd, his name 
would become a byword overnight, and his ability a mat- 
ter of interminable table talk. As he marched through the 
streets to the arena, he would see his name scribbled on 
continued on 7iexl page 
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ROME’S GLADIATORS 

conlinued from page 59 

the walls with fond epithets like “the 
maiden’s sigh.” If he cut a fine mus- 
cular figure, he might be paroled out 
at the wish of influential ladies to en- 
joy their food and wine. Despite their 
lowly estate as prisoners, gladiators 
were great public heroes. 

Many months after his arrival at 
the school, Marius was finally ready 
for combat. The night before the 
games, he and the entire troupe sat 
down to a sumptuous banquet, while 
curious citizens were allowed to file 
through and watch the fighters gorg- 
ing themselves. Wine flowed freely, 
and the food was rich. 

The next morning they marched un- 
der guard to the mighty Flavian Am- 
phitheater. A huge throng of prole- 
tarians had filled the upper stands 
since before sunup, while the elegant 
marble seats of the lower stands were 
occupied by patricians. On the north 
side, the emperor sat on a throne of 
gold and ivory, surrounded by his fam- 
ily and aides. On a fine day. there 
would be 50,000 people in the arena. 

Straight and proud the gladiators 
marched in, the ceremonial gold-em- 
broidered robes of purple falling to 
their ankles, the bronze helmets 
gleaming, the burnished breastplates 
showing through the folds of the cloth. 
As they passed the imperial box they 


raised their right hands and intoned 
the famous phrase, “Hail, Emperor, 
we who are about to die salute you !” 

Back at the sidelines, they stripped 
off the robes and girded on their weap- 
ons, arm-plate.s and greaves. Busy offi- 
cials examined the weapons to make 
sure all were razor-sharp. Then select- 
ed gladiators indulged the crowd with 
mock combat, using wooden weapons 
and demonstrating the various tech- 
niejues of attack and defense. 

The crowd leaned forward hungrily; 
hundreds of bright handkerchiefs were 
waved at one favorite or another. 

VIVE LA DIFFERENCE! 

The Romans relished a match be- 
tween men equipped and trained to 
fight in different ways. Marius’ fight 
would please them. .As in the fight in 
which he was saved from death, now 
in his first he faced a Rrtiariu.-!, a net- 
and-trident fighter. His opponent, a 
Briton, wore only a short tunic and ar- 
mor on his left arm and shoulder. In 
one hand he carried the carefully coiled 
net, roped to his l)elt. and in the other 
the long trident. He had to be quick, 
for he dared not meet the helmeted 
and armored Marius on equal terms. 
His strategy wa.s to feint Marius into 
casting range of his net. Marius feigned 
a turned ankle, then leapt sidewards as 
the Briton cast his net. Before he could 
pull it back and run with it. Marius 
slashed the rope that he would draw it 


back with. Now the netman was with- 
out his one realh' dangerous weapon; 
he had only trident and dagger. The 
crowd howled for blood. 

Slowly and deliberately Marius 
moved in on him, and the Briton, 
knowing the futility of flight, stood 
his ground and prepared to fight with 
the clumsy trident. It was easy for 
Marius— a few rushes, the trident par- 
ried, a short stab to the Briton’s belly, 
then another through the throat, and 
it was all over. The crowd cheered. 
The emperor leaned over his box and 
handed Marius a green palm frond of 
victory — Marius’ first. 

After the bout, slaves rushed in to 
drag away the body and to sprinkle 
clean sand over the bloodied areas. In 
the stands other slaves flung out hand- 
fuls of free nuts, plums, pastry and 
cheese. Other bouts followed— horse- 
men with spears against javelin hurl- 
ers in two-wheeled chariots, archers on 
foot against swordsmen on horseback, 
heavily armored gladiators fighting 
blindly under visored helmets. 

Such was tlie amazing Roman arena. 
The turnover in gladiators was high, 
but the source of suppl.v was nearly in- 
exhaustible. The games, as they were 
called, started in 264 B.C. as a part of 
funeral rites. For a long time the 
wealthy ran their own schools, and 
then in the last da\s of the Republic, 
Roman generals, consuls and tribunes, 
after politi<‘al power, staged great free 
games for the common people. 

By the time of Claudius (41 A.D.) 
there were 93 game days given at pub- 
lic expense each year, most of which 
involved gladiatorial fights (there were 
also chariot races, bea.st fights, burn- 
ings and the like). Mighty Trajan in 
105 A.D. gave the public 123 continu- 
ous days of games to celebrate his vic- 
tory in Dacia; nearly 10,000 gladiators 
fought during this series. 

A typical three-day spectacle given 
the public to honor some victory or to 
celebrate the election of some ambi- 
tious man cost about $80,000, and 
even under the rule of the temperate 
philosopher-emperor, Marcus Aurelius, 
total expenses for public gladiatorial 
games ran $8 million a year, while pri- 
vate citizens hired perhaps another 
.$16 million worth for private parties. 

The Romans seldom thought of the 
games as horrifying. Eloquent Cicero 
wrote that “no better discipline against 
suffering and death can be presented 
to the eye.” The records leave little 
doubt that Marius and his cohorts 
would have preferred to test the effi- 
cacy of Cicero’s observation from the 
safety of the stands, 
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THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 


COLUMN OF 
THE WEEK 

by FURMAN BISHER 


GEORGIA’S GOVERNOR GRIFFIN 
IS ADVISED THAT POLITICIANS 
OUGHT TO STICK TO POLITICS 


G eorgia Tech goes to the Sugar 
Bowl as originally scheduled. The 
state's battle line of segregation is as 
clearly drawn as before. Nothing has 
been accomplished. I hate to think of 
what the average Georgian must look 
like to the average citizen of Spokane, 
Wash, or Duluth, Minn, or Montpe- 
lier, Vt. or even to those of Birming- 
ham, Jacksonville and New Orleans. 
You can 't escape being one of the mob, 
even if you think differently. All of us 
look the same to those people, for this 
unsightly mess is the work of the peo- 
ple we elected to office. 

I like to feel that there is a certain 
democracy in sports that is found in 
no other field. This has been a bluster- 
ing intrusion of that field by some pol- 
iticians who chose to pitch their grub- 
by battle on sports grounds. 

Sports belong to everybody. Every- 
one has a leisure hour and it is his pri- 
vate property. In Governor Griffin’s 
trying hour last week he and his son 
got away from it all on a hunting trip. 
This is sport. Birds aren’t racially dis- 
criminating. They’ll fall for a black 
man's shot as well as a white man’s 
shot, if it hits the mark. 

This intrusion took a swipe at every- 
body, for in some way or another 
everybody in the state will have his 
right to choose the kind of sport or 
pastime restricted. Certain unlegislat- 
ed barriers between white and colored 
races will always exist. Common sense 
and social custom dictate these. In the 
field of team sports, however, there is 
no violation of the.se barriers. 

To the contrary, sports have been a 
leader in establishing a belter under- 
standing between all races. There is no 
point here in bringing up the contribu- 
tions of athletes like Jesse Owens, Fritz 
Pollard. Harrison Dillard. Joe Louis 
and even Jackie Robinson, contemp- 
tuous as he is at times, to our stature 
as the outstanding sports nation in the 
world. But they are part of the record, 
and we speak proudly of our superior- 
ity in the Olympic Games. 

Despite a.ssurances from Regents’ 
Chairman Robert Arnold that Tech or 
Georgia could play “anywhere they are 
invited,’’ there apparently were clauses 


in the board’s ruling that might make 
it a big gamble for the Sugar, Gator or 
Orange Bowl to invite either team. 

The Sugar Bowl, of course, fell a 
victim of circumstances. But never in 
the past has Georgia or Tech been re- 
quired to get the governor’s permission 
to play a football game. How is it, 
then, that President Van Leer should 
have called Governor Griffin and re- 
quested permission this time? 

Georgia never asked permission to 
play St. Mary’s, including John Henry 
Johnson, in 1950 or Pennsylvania, in- 
cluding Ed Bell and Bob Evans, in 
1952. Nor did Tech ask permission to 
play Notre Dame, with Wayne Ed- 
monds and Dick Washington, in 1953. 

NO WOLVERINES IN ATHENS 

Now it can be told that a prospec- 
tively bright football series with Notre 
Dame was cut to one game in South 
Bend, Ind. The Negro athletes of Notre 
Dame couldn’t be invited to play on 
Grant Field. Georgia plays Michigan 
in Ann Arbor in 1957, but can’t invite 
the Wolverines to Athens. 

Mixed participation on the athletic 
field is an old thing, even in Geor- 
gia. Negroes have played in the Sally 
League for four seasons. They’ve been 
established in the “grass roots” Geor- 
gia State League for two seasons. The 
day this Augusta group wired Georgia 
Tech in protest of the Sugar Bowl 
match with Pitt, the Augusta baseball 
club purchased a Negro outfielder. The 
principles are badly confused. 

It is unjust that Georgia Tech, Van 
Leer and Bobby Dodd should be inno- 
cent victims in this discouraging af- 
fair. I was delighted that Georgia stu- 
dents rose up and joined arms with 
Tech in protest, though the method of 
expression certainly was questionable. 

It stands, though, that they are in 
it together to this extent: that what- 
ever goodwill the two schools have 
achieved on the athletic field has been 
virtually wiped out by this distasteful 
case of political interference. We would 
all be ever so grateful if the political 
axe-grinders would carry their business 
elsewhere and leave the playing field 
to the players. Jen d 
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HANDCRAFTED 

From *29.95 


At Fine Ski Shops 

THE HENKE SKI BOOT 

242 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 



“Joyeux Noel” 


Ansosturo leads a double life! 
Yes, you can add zest to turkey stufT- 
ing and giblet gravy for Yulelide 
festivities, as well as holiday Old 
Fashioneds and Manhattans, with a 
dash or two of tangy Angostura. It’s 
a whole shelf of spices in one bottle. 




Indispensable in drinks . . . 

Irresistible in foods! 


AVIDLY 

“Despite the fact that my 
son is a very promising 
young golfer in his own 
right among the up-and- 
coming professionals^ 
through reading vour week- 
ly TIP FROM THE TOP 
I have found faults in my 
own game that he has not 
pointed out to me. In defer- 
ence to him, however. I 
should state that he gave up 
on me long ago! 

“Avidly I read SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED from cov- 
er to cover each week. You 
are to be wholeheartedly 
congratulated on its excel- 
lence in every phase of its 
coverage.” 

Gardner Dickinson, Sr. 

Panama City, Florida 


COMPILED BY EO ZERN 

SO -season opened (or opens): SC- -season closed (or closes). C — clear water; D— water dirty 
orroilyiM water muddy. N wafer at normal height; SH -slightly high, H -high; VH— very 
high; L— low; R rising; F falling. WT50- water temperature 50'. FG— fishing good; 
FF— fishing fair, FP— fishing poor; OG— outlook good; OF— oullook fair; OP— outlook poor 


STEELHEAP: liRiTisii COLl'MlilA: Fishing 
slowed last week as run.s laggpti iiut OfJ tor this 
week and next. Smaller streams, muddy last 
week, are fishable and elearing fast. On Van- 
couver Island, Hear. Campbell. Quinsam. 
PuniJedge. Qualirum. Nanaimo .md Cowiehan 
are all producing, but Thompson still best, 
with limits to 20 pounds reported. In general, 
0(; unless heavy rain.s continue. 

WA.suiNOTnv: Oldtimers annoyed as Samish 
River stepJhead take outsize bobbers and spin- 
ners while orthodox lures fail. Most rivers H, 
dirty as rains continue and mountain snows 
melt. North fork of Nooksaek River, in Hell 
Creek area, is only clear stream reported. Quin- 
ault is good bet, and some worthwhile sport re- 
ported from upper Puyallup. Green and Sno- 
homish. Still-lishermen taking a few fish from 
murky streams, especially lower Cowlitz. 
Ilumptulips and Snohomish. In general FP on 
we.st side, but should be sen.sational when wa- 
ters clear and drop. 

CAi.iFtiRNiA: Heavy seas closed bars at mouths 
of Rus.sian and Gualala rivers last week, but 
former has been opened by liiilldozer.s to re- 
store runs, and clearing weather should im- 
prove fishing. Garcia, Navarro and Ten-Mile 
rivers are o|)en and worth the trip; Kel. Kla- 
math and .Smith clear and OG; Trinity H. 
muddy, OP. 

okbg<in: .After excellent fishing early part of 
last week, rains raised and roiled most coastal 
river.s: fish are in but high, murky water keep.s 
anglers idle; Off; it rains let up for four or five 
<lays, as they may have by time you read this. 

BLUCFISH: l.ori.siAVA: ftcrappy 2-pound blues 
are abundant around nil rig.s oil Grand Isle and 
so are other species (pompano. weakfish, red- 
fish. groupers, mangrove snappers and slwops- 
head) as winter season starts in earne.st. OG. 


ri.ORIt)A: Blues arc on scheduled run past Pan- 
ama City heaeli, and .surfea-sters are taking 
numbers on bait, with shrimp host. 

WAHOO: iiAUAMA ISLANDS: Fourth Annual 
Bahamas Wahoo Roundup proceeds apace as 
Anton Topic of Montreux. Switzerland, won 
first week’s award with 4')-. 40- and 30- 
pounders, Of;. 

STRIPED BASS; NKW JF.KSRY: After best 
striper fishing in many years along Jersey coa<?t. 
ba.ss disappeared almost entirely last weekiSO 
until necember 31 but OVP. 

SOl'TU CAROLINA: III Santee-Cooper waters OF 
with deep-trolled needlefish best lure. 
rAi.iKOR.viA: Light-tackle addicts having picnic 
on stripers to 20 pounds in delta, with Orwood 
and Frank's Tract areas best bets; OG ihrough 
thi.s week. 

NORTH CAROLINA: Commercial fishermen still 
taking lots of stripers but cloudy water has 
deviled sport fishermen in fresh and brackish 
sounils. and OP 'F. 

viRtuNiA; Several stripers in Hi-SO pound class 
reported last week from Rapiiahannock near 
Urliana ancl Of; in most coastal river.s. 

TROUT: IDAHO: Many rod-and-gun clubs up 
inarms against Fish and Game Department on 
que.stion of outlawing salmon egg.s as trout 
bait, considered too deadly when steeUiead 
anil salmon are migrating. Bitter fight predict- 
eil as mo.st fishermen oppose this restriction. 
NBVAUa: .-Mien Pease of Pasailena took straight 
flush of cutthroat in iw-o days trolling on Walk- 
er Lake. Fi.sli weighed 4, 5. 6. 7 and 8 pounds, 
took unweighted black and w-hite wobbler 
trolled loO feet behind boat, Mercury near 
zero but fishing near peak, and Off. 
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LEARNING FROM THE FOX 

continued from poye Si 


foot. For these features he had an ali- 
bi, saying that the devil had sorely 
afflicted him; everybody else knew 
that the affliction came from frequent 
potations of port. Because of the gout, 
which made walking diflicult or pain- 
ful. he hunted after every snowfall in a 
sleigh drawn by a fast horse. Being 
thus handicapped he could take his 
stand only at a road crossing, where he 
might be heard cursing his luck or his 
gout or his horse when he arrived at 
the crossing too late by a minute, only 
to hear the chase pass with a sound as 
of trumpets and bugles over a wooded 
hill where he could not follow. 

On a December day when I was fish- 
ing with homemade tilts through the 
ice of Turnpike Pond, my eye alert for 
the dip of a red flag while my ear fol- 
lowed a trail cry that had been sound- 
ing near or far since early morning, the 
Squire’s hunting sleigh came tearing 
down the pike. At the pond's edge he 
pulled up, with difficulty because his 
horse was fighting the bit. Over the ice 
came his bawling summons, “Hey, you 
boy! Come here! On the jump!” 

With alacrity I went, hoping for 
adventure more thrilling than that of 
fishing, though the pickerel were bit- 
ing well. 

"Has that fo-x taken the bridge cross- 
ing?” roared the Squire, cupping hand 
to ear for my answer while I was yet 
40 yards distant. 

“No, sir. .\nd he won’t take it, not 
today. He was on the runway, all 
right; but the crows mobbed him, and 
ho turned back into the pines where 
they can't see him. The hounds must 
have jumped him in——” 

“I know where they jumped him, 
for I was there,” blustered the Squire. 
“In the Moses Blackington woods, on 
the Watery Hill road. Where is he 
now?” 

“He’s heading for the bar crossing, 
this side the Tucker farm. But he'll 
go 'way round the pond before he shows 
himself in the open again. The hounds 
are hot on his trail. That dog Trump 
you bought from Wally Franklin is in 
the lead. The others are alone behind 
and bunched. Hark to ’em. Squire. 
They’re running with heads up, whoop- 
ing glory hallelujah.” 

Over the Squire’s face, reddened by 
pelting full tilt into a cold wind, swept 
a change, a softening, a look of v’ast 

the Lord for a coming fox hunter,” he 
breathed. “Jump in here, boy, quick. 


Never mind the tilts. T’ll buy you a 
barrelful if you show me that crossing 
before the fox gets to it.” 

In a half minute I was beside him 
and we were flying down the pike. 
Hoof-driven clods of snow whizzed by 
our heads like flushed quail. Around 
a corner we slowed on one runner, 
and charged up a mile-long road at 
a hard gallop. All the while, an hour 
it seemed, the clamor of hounds drew 
nearer, grew louder, until even the 
Squire could hear it. “Pull up, pull 
up,” I yelled in his ear. “There’s the 
crossing, just ahead.” 

WHUMP WENT THE GUN 

While the Squire was getting his 
gouty foot from under the buffalo robe 
and reaching for his gun at the same 
time, I had a blanket on the steaming 
horse and was holding him by the bri- 
dle with plenty of trouble on my hand. 
Any horse, even an old plug, gets ex- 
cited by the hunt and wants to join 
the clamoring hounds. This blooded 
brute was on fire, jerking at the bridle, 
until suddenly he stood as if carved 
from stone, head high, ears cocked, 
eyes lit by an inner flame. In a pasture 
lot to our right a fox had blossomed 
out on the snow like a gorgeous flower 
unfolding its petals. On he came at an 
easy lope, straight through the bar- 
way into the road. Two jumps would 
have carried him into the brush on the 
other side; but he made only one. 
Whump bellowed the gun, four drams 
of black powder, and the second 

barrel. Through a cloud of smoke the 
Squire was hobbling forward, as fast 


as one good and one gouty foot could 
carry him, when the enormity of his 
offense swept over me. Forgetting all 
respect for age I yelled at his back, 
“Hey, you, stop it! You’re breaking 
the rules.” 

Well he knew the unwritten law, 
that a dead fox must not be touched 
until the hounds have had their turn, 
but now had for the moment complete- 
ly forgotten it. Like a man caught 
chicken stealing he turned with a grin 
that seemed to widen from ear to ear. 
“Thanks, boy, for reminding me,” was 
all he said. At his shot the hounds had 
instantly ceased to clamor. Leaving 
the trail they came straight to the kill, 
every tongue silent. The older hounds 
thrust a nose into the reek that for 
hours had held them in a spell as of ec- 
stasy; when the younger had “mussed” 
or worried or shook the fox, each to 
his heart’s content, they all lay down 
to roll on their backs in the snow. 

And then the old Squire came limp- 
ing back to hold up for my admiration 
his first fox of the season — no pale- 
colored vixen but a big dog fox in the 
splendor of winter pelage. "Boy, you 
are now and forever a fox hunter,” 
said the chief of the clan, with solem- 
nity, it seemed to me, as if it were a 
ritual. At the words “now” and “for- 
ever” he tapped my left and right 
cheek with the fluffy brush of the fox. 
So in olden times did royalty confer 
knighthood by the tap of a sword. In 
the Squire’s face, from which age lines 
had vanished as if by magic, I saw with 
wonder what could not then be put 
in words— the eternal boyishness that 
sportsmen find in their hearts when 
they drop work and worry to go afield 
with rod or gun on their precious 
day off. 
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COMING EVENTS 


• TV • NETWORK RADIO: ALL TIMES ARE E.S.T. EXCEPT WHEN OTHERWISE NOTED 


December 16 through December 26 



BeskAlbell 

(Leading college games) 

Blue-Gray Tournament, Montgomery, Ala. Teams 
entered: Auburn, Mississippi, Texas, Eastern 
Kentucky (also Dec 17). 

OePaul Invitational Tournament, Chicago. Teams 
entered: DePaul, San Francisco, Marquette. Ou- 
quesne (also Dec. 17). 

Cincinnati vs. Dayton, Cincinnati. 

Nebraska vs. DCLA, Lincoln, Neb. 

Duke vs. Penn. Philadelphia. 

Colorado U. vs. Brigham Young, Provo, Utah. 
Notre Dame vs. Minnesota. Minneapolis. 
Washington & Lee vs. Geo Washington, Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

Idaho State vs. Utah, Salt Lake City. 

Wyoming vs. Okla. A&M, Stillwater. Okla. 
(Professionals) 

Rochester vs. St. Louis. Milwaukee. 

Bowling 

BPAA All-Star Tournament. Chicago Coliseum 
(through Dec. 18). 

• Ralph Dupasvs. Ludwig Lightburn. lightweights. 

• Mad. Sq. Garden, N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p,m. (NBC). 
Golf 

Mayfair Inn C.C. Open. $15,000, Sanford. Fla. 
(through Dec. 18) 

Tannit 

World Professional Tour, Los Angeles (also 
Dec. 17). 

Indian National Championship. New Delhi (also 
Dec. 18). 


Botkelboll 

(Leading college games) 

Fordham vs. St. Bonaventure. New York. 

# Illinois vs. Washington U., Champaign. III., 2 p.m. 
C.S.T. (CBS). Men to watch: Illinois's Paul Jud- 
son (34) & Washington U.’s Jim Barton (16). 
Kentucky vs. Idaho. Lexington. Ky. 

NYU vs. Holy Cross and St. John's vs. Alabama, 
Mad. Sq. Garden, New York. 

North Carolina State vs. West Virginia, Raleigh, 
N.C, 

St. Louis vs. Ohio Stale, St. Louis, Mo. 
Southern Methodist vs. Kansas. Dallas. 

Wichita vs. UCLA. Wichita. Kansas. 
(Professionals) 

• Fort Wayne vs. New York, Fort Wayne Memorial 
Coliseum. 2 p.m. C.S.T, (NBC* *). 

Boston vs. Syracuse. Boston. 

Minneapolis vs. Rochester, Minneapolis. 
Football 

Poinsettia Bowl. Armed Forces championship, 
San Diego, -Calif. 

Hockoy 

Montreal vs. Chicago, Montreal. 

Toronto vs. Boston. Toronto. 

Horto Racing 

Tantoran Handicap, $35.000, 1 l/8m., 3-yr.-olds 
up. Tanforan, San Bruno, Calif. 

Track & Fiold 

U.S. three-man track & field group at Dunedin, 
New Zealand meet. 



Boskolboll 

(Professionals) 

New York vs. Boston. New York. 

Syracuse vs. Philadelphia, Syracuse. 

Fort Wayne vs. Minneapolis, Fort Wayne. 

St. Louis vs. Rochester. St. Louis. 

Football 

Ft. Hood vs. Navy Gators (Little Creek, Va.), 
Shrimp Bowl, Galveston, Texas. 


Hockey 

Detroit vs. Montreal, Detroit. 

New York vs. Toronto, New York. 

Chicago vs. Boston, Chicago, 

Skiing 

Sir Arnold Lunn Downhill race, Mt. Hood, Oregon. 

Track & Field 

AAU Olympic Development meet, San Diego. 
Calif. 



Backetbell 

(Leading college games) 

Kansas vs. Rice. Houston, 
use vs. Dartmouth. Los Angeles. 

Alabama vs. Holy Cross. Boston. 

Carrousel Invitational Tournament. Charlotte 
Coliseum. Charlotte. N.C. Teams entered: Wake 
Forest. Davidson. Tennessee. Clemson. Florida 
state. Boston University. Colgate, Mississippi 
State (through Dec. 21). 

Boxing 

Willie Pastrano vs. Rex Layne, heavyweights. 
New Orleans (10 ids.). 

# Carmine Fiore vs. Gene Poirier, welterweights. 
New York (10 rds.). 10 P.M. (Du Mont). 

Tenni* 

World Professional Tour. San Francisco. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER BO 


Bosks (ball 

(Leading college games) 

Oregon vs. Northwestern. Corvallis, Ore. 

Oregon State vs. Michigan, Corvallis. Ore. 
Oklahoma A&M vs. Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 
Rutgers vs. Fordham, New York. 

Kentucky Invitational Tournament, Lexington, 
Ky. Pairings; Kentucky vs. Minnesota, Utah v$. 
Dayton. 

(Professionals) 

Minneapolis vs. Boston. New York. 

Syracuse vs. New York, New York. 

Hockey 

Montreal vs. Chicago. St. Louis. 

Tenni* 

World Tennis Tour, Oakland, Calif. 


Basketball 

(Leading college games) 

Northwestern vs. Oregon Stale, Eugene, Ore. 
Michigan vs. Oregon, Eugene. Ore. 

SMU vs. Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 

(Professiona Is) 

Philadelphia vs. Rochester, Rochester. 

• Bobby Boyd vs. Italo Scortichini. middleweights, 
St. Louis Arena (10 rds.). (ABC-TV, 10 p.m.; 
radio, 10:15 p.m.) 

Hockey 

Boston vs. New York, New York. 

Track & Field 

U.S. three-man track & field group at Christ- 
church, New Zealand meet. 



Boskelball 

(Leading college games) 

Indiana vs. Drake. Des Moines. 

Manhattan vs. Geo. Washington, Mad. Sq. Gar- 
den, New York. 

Boxing 

Ezzard Charles vs. Bob Albright, heavyweights, 
San Francisco (10 rds.). 

Hockey 

Detroit vs. Boston, Boston. 

Tenni* 

World Tennis Tour, Salt Lake City. 

Water Sport* 

Third annual All-American Water Ski Tourna- 
ment, Cypress Gardens, Fla. (also Dec. 23). 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 33 


Basketball 

(Leading coJfege games) 

Oklahoma vs. Illinois, Champaign, III. 

USF vs. Loyola (New Orleans), New Orleans. 

Boxing 

# Frankie Ryff vs. Baby Vasquez. lightweights 
Mad. Sq. Garden (10 rds.). (NBC-TV 10 p.m.) 

World Tertnis Tour. Denver. 

Asian Championships, Calcutta (through Jan. 1). 


Hockey 

Detroit vs. Montreal, Montreal. 

Chicago vs. Toronto, Toronto. 

Horse Racing 

Dade County Handicap, $7,500. 2-yr.-olds up, 6 
furlongs, Tropical Park, Coral Gables, Fla. 



BoskelboM 

Rochester vs. Syracuse, Syracuse. 

New York vs. Fort Wayne. Fort Wayne. 
Boston vs. Minneapolis. Minneapolis. 

Hockey 

Toronto vs. Detroit. Detroit. 

Chicago vs. Boston, Boston. 

New York vs. Montreal, New York. 


MONDAY, OfCEMBei M 


Bosketboll 

(Leading college games) 

Holiday Festival tournament, Mad. Sq. Garden, 
New York. First Round Pairings: San Francisco 
vs. La Salle. Syracuse vs. Holy Cross (through 
Dec. 30). 

Booling 

Orange Bowl Regatta, free-for-all marathon race 
(all boats), Miami. Fla. (through Jan. 1). 

Boxing 

• Chico Vejar vs. Paola Melis, middleweights, St. 
Nick's. New York (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (Du Mont). 

Feelboll 

(Leading college games) 

• North vs. South Shrine Game. Miami. MBS, 
radio. 9:15 p.m. 

(Professionals) 

National Football League championship game, 

• Los Angeles Rams vs. Cleveland Browns (NBC- 
TV, 3:45 P.M. E.S.T,). 

Horse Racing 

Christmas Handicap. $10,000, 3-yr.-olds up. Ij^ 
m.. Tropical Park, Coral Gables. Fla. 

Palos Verdes Handicap. $20,000. 3-yr.-olds up. 
6 furlongs, Santa Anita Park. Santa Anita, CaM. 

Skiing 

International Ski Jump, St. Moritz. Switzerland. 

Tenni* 

Girls Indoof Meet, Chestnut Hill. Mass, (through 
Dec. 30). 

Track & Field 

U.S. three-man track & field group at Napier, 
New Zealand meet. 

*See local listing. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

Co»«'— OrtBOnd Cisli (rom Xopho-GuMIumelle; S — 
leoitord McCombe llTE, 16, 17— drov.rnc$ by A|sv; 
06 — Koberl Hoimi, A.f., Hy feskln, A.P.; 27 — Dougles 
Kennedy. A.P. Q), JoKft G. Zmonennen, SI— Bob Bour. 
don: S4— Ferenc BerlO: S5-SB— fronli lerner: 67— 
Toni frijse'lj 6B— Ferefic Berto; Sh lecrion — George 
Sin-l>FE (21 Bob Bourdon. 
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13th 

HOLE 


THE READERS TAKE OVER 



CHELSEA REVISITED 

Sirs: 

I enjoyed your erudite Froissart of Fisti- 
ana, Mr. Liebling, in his seholarly e.s.say on 
Stillman's Academy (SI, Dec. 51 but must 
take exception to a time honored but pure- 
ly fabulous “canard” covering that bout 
between Jack Johnson and Sam Langford, 
the Boston Tar Baby, in Chelsea, some 50 
years ago under the shadow of Bunker Hill. 
... I had a ringside seat and all that hap- 
pened was that somewhere in the early part 
of the fight Jack knocked Sam cold, but 
. . . Sam was given an interminable count. 
“One— what’s your mammy goin' ter say 
when you come.s home. Two— think of that 
chicken your sister is cookin’ etc. etc.” . . . 

After this “knock-oot d’estime" (if Prof. 
Liebting can lead with a succi-s d’entim" I'll 
counter with this), which didn't count a.s 
no one counted according to Hoyle or 
Queensberry . . . nothing happened and 
Jack won easily. . . . 

I knew Jack in Madrid in 1918 and asked 
him about this story, which Sam by hyp- 
notic repetition may have come to believe. 
Jack concurred with my reporting from 
ringside and shrugged it off without malice 
a.s one of tho.se “occupational hazard.s.” . . . 

There was a whole pleiad of fine Negro 
heavyweights in Paris around the 208, Jack 
Johnson, Jim Johnson, Sam Langford, Sam 
McVey, Joe Jeannette, etc. McVey, a mag- 
nificent looking man like a Zulu chief was 
on a boat coming from Au-stralia which was 
intercepted by the Emden. He went below 
and into the coal bunkers where he dis- 
guised himself as half a ton of anthracite, 
or so they say, and got by. . . . 

Perhaps in his next in.stallment Prof. 
Liebling will produce another debauble 
eonle de Jit (he seems to like these im- 
ported touches)— that someone opened a 
window in Stillman’s. Another “imposf5i- 
ble” barrier broken, like the four-minute 
mile and the 60-foot shotput. . . . 

Waldo Peirce 

Tucson 

• Waldo Peirce, revered as the last of 
the Bohemians and one of America’s 
great painters, has done some of his 
liveliest sketching on envelopes ad- 
dressed to friends. SI is happy to be 
counted one of them (see cut). Mr. 
Peirce’s ringside recollections of the 
Johnson-Langford battle differ from 
other observers, who saw Johnson, and 
not Langford, dropped to the canvas. 
The fight took place in 1906, a year no- 
table in Mr. Peirce’s strenuous life for 
his suspension from Harvard for “inat- 
tendance and general sloppiness, ’’ to 
quote more Peirce recollections.— ED. 

I KNOW THE MAN 

Sirs: 

. . . What Mr. Liebling has written is an 
excellent picture story of authenticity. Few 
know the locality about which the article is 
centered or the boxing beat better than he. 

I enjoyed the material, particularly so 


because of my knowledge of the man— 
Stillman— and the environment. 

Nat Fleischer 
Editor, Tke liing 

New York 

THE WONDER OF THE SPORT WORLD 

Sirs: 

... To me New York mean.s Stillman’s 
Gym and Radio City Music Hall. I felt 
quite at home reading Liebling’s story as I 
know Jack Curley, Lou Stillman, Freddie 
Brown, Whitey Bimstein and the rest. 

When I had my YMCA boxing team 
en route to West Point to box the Army 
plebes, Stillman’s Gym was a must stop. 
Jack Curley introduced the boys to the 
champions who were training there at the 
time. Stillman's Gym Is one of the wonders 
of the sport world. 

And when Lou Stillman announces the 
name.s of the boxers entering the ring to 
box, it sounds as if he ha.s a hunk of boloney 
in hi.s mouth. 

Blanupord (Blandib) Jones 
PotLsville, Pa. 


THERE IT WAS 

Sirs: 

Having read your article Tke Inland 
Waterway: Sea Road South (SI, Nov. 28) 
I want to compliment you on this complete 
and interesting story of the trip. 

I have been seriously thinking of such a 
trip for two years only not in such a large 
boat or at such expense, and have . . . 
looked for stories on this route everywhere 
I could. Then, along came my SI and there 
it was. I did not know it was so well 
marked and traveled. 

What I would like to know, since you 
have been there, can I travel this route 
safely in a 16-foot boat, powered by a 25- 
hp outboard motor? 

Alan B. Salkeld 

Pittsburgh 

• If Mr. Salkeld keeps a careful eye 
on the weather he can make the trip 
safely. Smaller craft and even canoes 
have done it.— ED. 

continued on nert page 
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\Hoi.ci conlinued from page 63 

OTTAWA’S MAGIC 

Sirs: 

Here is a modification of the hidden ball 
trick play, described in Si’s Dec. 5 Yes- 
TERD-W, Morrifon's Magic. The play was 
worked succe.s.sfully in a game between To- 
peka High School and Ottawa High School, 
during the fall .season of 1922, at Topeka, 
Kansa.s. 

. . . The Ottawa team had two guards 
with large “hips.” They shifted the left 
guard so he would be side by side with the 
right guard. . . . The quarterback lined up 
close and directly back of center, and the 
backs lined up in tandem fa.shion, directly 
behind the guards. 

When the ball was snapped the quarter- 
back slyly handed the ball to the halfback, 
closest to the rear ends of the two fat- 
hipped guards, and he stood hiding the 
ball, while the remaining two backs took 
off to the right on an end sweep, with the 
quarterback faking a run with the ball. The 
two guards held for a count of three, then 
opened the gate, and the halfback with the 
ball scooted 40 yards, unmolested and un- 
seen acro.ss the goal while most of the To- 
peka team chased the Ottawa quarterback. 
Final score 7-:l, Ottawa. 

Once we tried putting the ball on the 
ground behind the guards' feet, somewhat 
as was done in .1/orrison’s Magic, but got 
caught, so modified the strategy to the 
play described above. 

Willis L. Jacobus, M.D. 

Lo.s Angeles 

ON THE SPOT 

Sirs; 

Of all the spectators who “saw” Vander- 
bilt's hidden ball play against LSU in 19.37 
(SI, Dec. 5), the photographer who took 
the picture of Greer Ricketson running 
down the field for a touchdown and I were 
clo.sest to the magical goings on. 

We were fooled. Like everyone else, in- 
cluding the officials who had been tipped 
off in advance the play was coming, we 
swung our gaze to the opposite side of the 
field where Dutch Reinschmidt was being 
snowed under behind the line. 

I think it was the Banner photographer, 
the late John E. Hood, who wa.s the first to 
spot the ball carrier. He recovered in time 
to snap the memorable picture you used. 

I’ve talked a number of times to Bill 
Hays, Dutch Reinschmidt and Dr. Ricket- 
son and they .substantiate Fred Russell’s 
explanation of the play. But 100 different 
spectators that day at Dudley Field would 
give you 100 different versions. 

George Leonard 

Nashville 

• It was indeed John E. Hood of the 
Nashville Banner to whom credit 
should have been given for the picture 
of Guard Ricketson on his 50-yard 
run.— ED. 

FAMILY aiSPUTE 

Sirs: 

I am an avid SI fan oven if you make 
minor goof-ups, as you did in Ducks at 
Dawn (SI, Nov. 28). 

Upon clo.ser observation of this Won- 
derful World picture, you will note that 


the flock of “spla.shing ducks” is not really 
ducks but actually coots, commonly called 
mud hens. Perhaps if one looked much, 
much closer, one might find a duck, a real 
duck that is. 

Although a coot is a waterfowl, it is not 
a true duck. It does not ha%'e webbed feet 
and it does not have a bill. Instead it has a 
beak like a robin or a crow. Its feet are like 
that of a chicken with small rows of tabs 
along either side of each toe to facilitate 
sw’imming and walking in soft mud. Tech- 
nically it falls in the family Rallidae. where- 
as ducks fall in the family Anatidae. 

Bob Murray 

Dubuque, la. 

• Correct. By the dawn’s early light 
Si’s caption writer saw ducks where 
he should have seen coots.— ED. 

THE THOUGHT THAT TRICKLED 

Sirs: 

I was rather astounded to find in SI No- 
vember 28 my telegram to the Trojan foot- 
ball team of Southern California. (“Dear 
Trojans. Here is a little power thought. 
Formulate and stamp indelibly on your 
mind a mental picture of yourselves as suc- 
ceeding. . . .”) 

Naturally the wire was .sent to the Tro- 
jan team, but its very forceful words, quoted 
from Norman Vincent Pealc’s book on po.si- 
tive thinking, could have trickled acros.s 
the hall to the Bruin dressing room. It did 
accomplish its purpose for them for the 
words are true and workable. I am happy 
about this but sorry it did not work for (as 
you say) the “Dear Trojans.” 

Mrs. Leslie Wilson Craig 

Los .Angeles 

WE AGREE. WE HEARTILY AGREE 

Sirs; 

Thanks for the wonderful article To Save 
the Herd: Shoot More Deer iSI, Nov. 21). 
As a deer hunter for .some 30 years, I have 
watched the controlled “doe harvest” with 
much interest. At first I, like many hunt- 
ers, was dead against it. Now I, and I feel 
the majority of central Wa.shington hunt- 
ers, are for it 100%. After seven or eight 
years of controlled doe hunting, I know 
from my own observation that our deer 
herd i.s bigger and healthier than it was 
when 1 moved to thi.s state 15 years ago. 
I. and the fellow hunters with whom I have 
had contact, feel that our excellent Game 
and Fish Department is sound, on the right 
track and doing a wonderful job. 

The doubters will scream about a slaugh- 
ter of the innocents. But my father, who 
hunted many years in Wisconsin, taught 
me that all wild game comes to a tragic 
end. God put game on earth for the benefit 
of man. If man kills quickly and mercifully 
and plwys the rules, I am sure he is plea-s- 
ing in God's sight. The truth is, and I have 
seen it many times, that the vulnerable 
deer are the small ones. The big does and 
bucks will account for them.selves. We have 
had examples of literally hundreds of .small 
deer starving to death when the heavy 
snow.s drive them to congregate in the val- 
leys. Four years ago I saw, in the deep win- 
ter snows, the slopes of our beautiful Me- 
thow Valley literally covered with starved 
small <leer. They loo are the choice of the 
cougars and the coyotes. The Washington 
Commission wisely feels it is better for 
hunters to hunt those deer than for coyotes 


to feed on dead carcas.ses. We hunters agree. 
My 12-year-old son, Danny, who drew a 
doe permit and shot his first deer this fall 
in the Methow Valley, a nice 2-year-old 
doe, heartily agrees! 

Frank J. O’Keefe 

Wenatchee, Wash. 

A MILLION FAST BUCKS? 

Sirs: 

. . . The theory that wholesale slaughter 
of deer is mercy in di.sguise ... is parallel 
to the battle waged by con.servationists 
through the years against selfish interests 
who have wanted to cut protected virgin 
timber and generally de-secrate the compar- 
atively few remaining primeval acres of na- 
tional park land— all in the interest of mak- 
ing a fast buck. 

In this instance, hordes of dedicated 
hunters recognize the theory as a made-to- 
order argument— in the interest of slaugh- 
tering a million fast bucks. 

Remember it was wholesale slaughter of 
wild life to the verge of extinction that 
brought conservation laws into being in the 
first place. 

Stekline B. SMELTZER 

Columbus, Ohio 

• Neither J. Burton Lauckhart, the 
Washington State game management 
chief, nor SI advocated “wholesale 
slaughter of deer.” Mr. Lauckhart’s 
theory, as explained in SI, is that fail- 
ure to harvest the increase beyond a 
deer range’s carrying capacity means 
expo.sing the entire herd to malnutri- 
tion and possible starvation.— ED. 

NO FRUSTRATED INTELLECTUALS 

Sirs: 

We feel that the article We Like to IVin 
But . . . (SI, Dec. 5) can be easily mis- 
construed to give the impres-sion that the 
Hamilton athlete has a negative attitude 
toward winning. This is far from true. 

Whether athletics are de-empha.sized, 
emphasized, or left alone, the desire to win 
is as keen in the mind of the Hamilton man 
as it is in that of any athlete. As evidence, 
in the past four years we have had three 
winning football seasons. The athlete at 
Hamilton is expected to perform well scho- 
lastically as well as athletically, and we are 
very proud of this fact. We have teams 
made up of good students who have the de- 
sire to win and the ability to do just that. 

The impression the article left with most 
of us was one of indignation. We are anxi- 
ous to have it known that we are not a 
group of frustrated intellectuals sheltered 
by administrative policy, but rather men 
governed by a will to win that is more 
deeply motivated than that of any "play 
for pay” athlete. 

We don’t have to win, but we do want 
to win. 

Joe O’Brien 
Carl Hansen 
Co-captains 
Hamilton College football team 
Hamilton, N.Y. 

WE POINT WITH PRIDE 

Sirs: 

We Hamilton College lettermen wish to 
supplement the recent article concerning 
athletics at Hamilton College. 

It .should be noted that Hamilton Col- 
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continued 


IcKe enjoys a better-lhan-.oOO record in in- 
lercolleKiate competition, even though a 
majority of the colleges with whom we 
compete are considerably larger in enroll- 
ment. We attribute this accomplishment, 
which includes this year's fine football 
recorti, predominantly to the strong will 
to win of men who came to Hamilton 
with all-round abilities, not with athletic 
skill alone. 

. . . We fully realize the college's policy 
toward athletics, but this docs not mean 
that we don't p/ay each game with strong 
determination and spirit. 

We are proud that Hamilton can olTer a 
fine education plus a chance to play on a 
good football team to any man who has 
sufficient ability along both these lines. 

Peter Eckel 
President 

The Block "H” Club of Hamilton College 
Clinton, N.Y. 

THE REAL MRS. HAENSLI 

Sirs; 

In Si’s Oct. :n “Bright Pants” Sporting 
Look you describe one of the ladies shown 
as being Mrs. Walter Haensli of Klosters, 
Switzerland. It was a fine picture, hut 
unfortunately not of Mrs. Haensli. Mrs. 
Haensli is an excellent skier and designer 
of after-ski clothes, and 1 am sure her many 
friends would like to see a picture of her. 

Jules As’DRe 

New York 



MRS. WALTER HAENSLI 


• See above for a picture of the real 
Mrs. Haensli. — ET). 

MY MAN OF THE YEAR 

Sirs; 

As the year is coming to a clo.se, 1 should 
like to nominate Dennis Hill, 1955 “presi- 
dent” of the Cambridge Crew as my Man 
of the Year. Dennis, as .you may remem- 
ber, had been ill for a month or so and 
was dramatically inserted at Bow four day.s 
before the Oxford-Cambridge Boat Race, 
March 26, to replace the indispo.sed Bow- 
man Bruce. Whereas you remember that 
Cambridge won this Putney-to-Mortlakc 
thriller by 16 lengths, D. Hill certainly 
did a nifty job with very little proracc 
practice. 

John C. Rice Jr. 

Boston 


SHOW THE WORLD 

Sirs: 

Most emphatically agree with the choice 
of G. A. Roscoe (19th Hole, Dec. 5) for 
Sports Figure of the Year: Jill Kinmont, 
who will one day show the world again how 
it’s done, on .skis. A more courageou.s young 
sport.swoman has not been born. 

T. O. Prescott 

San Francisco 

TOPS 

.SIRS: 

FOR SPORTSMAN OF THE YEAR UAHE ZA- 
HARIAS CERTAINLY HAS BEEN TOPS IN ALL 
DEPARTMENTS. MY VOTE IS FOR HER. 

FRENCHIE LATOURELLE 
Winchester, Mass. 

I HAVE A HUNCH . . . 

Sirs; 

SI came on the scene in a year that will 
alwa.vs prove to be a milestone in the world 
of sport it was the year of the four-minute 
mile, and Bannister, by being the first to 
break the four-minute barrier and later by 
being victoriou.s in “The Mile of the Cen- 
tury” at Vancouver, made his selection as 
Sr.s Sportsman for 1954 a virtual certainty 
which proved correct. 

This year there is no hot favorite in the 
field. Marciano, Fangio and Traberi have 
kept their place at the top in their respec- 
tive sports, but somehow I have a hunch 
they arc going to be overlooked in favor of 
one of those “bums” from Brooklyn. 1 ex- 
pect to see that Snider will be your selec- 
tion as Sport.sman for 1955. 

Finbarr -M. Slattery 
Asdee, Co. Kerry, Ireland 

BIMINI BONEFISHING 

Sirs; 

1 enjoy your magazine immensely. 

Just for the fun of it, however, this: in 
your Dec. 5th issue you speak of Dr. John 
Oliver La Gorce going bonefi-shing at Bim- 


ini. I, too, have enjoyed some very exciting 
fishing in the Bahamas, principally off 
Eleuthera. Over there they tell you %’ery 
politely that you go bonefishing in a cem- 
etery. But when you go after those silvery 
fla.shes of lightning, you go bonefish fi.shing. 

Joseph W. Lfister 

Litchfield, Conn. 

MR. FULLER'S DREAM HOUSE 

Sirs; 

Taking nothing away from Designer Ful- 
ler’s dream park for Brooklyn’s fabulous 
Dodgers, I wonder if Mr. Fuller took into 
consideration Roy Campanella’s tremen- 
dous pop flies or the fact that, if the Dodg- 
ers win another Series as they did thus year, 
Brooklyn fans are apt to blow the top 
right off Mr. Fuller’s covered ball park. 

By the way, what did the Princeton grad- 
uate students have in mind with two .sec- 
ond basemen, unless the nail represents a 
misplaced umpire — or could it be a base 
runner stealing second? 

Personally I believe Fuller’s dome is a 
thing of the future, but I hope this dream 
comes true in our time. A rained-out ball 
game is almost as discouraging as having a 
home run hit, with two on, against the 
homo club. 

Bill Lancaster 

Chula Vista, Calif. 

# As a matter of fact, the first com- 
ment of Dodger President Walter 
O’Malley upon peering into the globe 
was not upon the grandeur of Mr. 
Fuller’s concept, but: “There are two 
second basemen!” A spokesman for 
the graduate students who constructed 
the model said that (as Mr. Lancaster 
guessed) the second nail was indeed 
an umpire. As for Roy Campanella's 
tremendous pop flies, the dome is high 
enough, according to Designer Fuller, 
to contain a 30-slory building.— tlD. 
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ANDREA MEAD LAWRENCE 


Skier Andrea Mead Lawrence, winner of two gold medals 
in the 1952 Olympics, combines marriage and a career with 
notable success. Married to Dave I^awrence, onetime U.S. 
giant slalom champion, Andy Lawrence is now the mother 
of three children: Corty, who will be 3 in January, Mat- 
thew, 1 ' 2 , and Deirdre, born this October. The I^awrences 
live on a 1,400-acre ranch in Parshall, Colo., and besides 
raising a family and Black Angus cattle, Dave and Andy 
also s(iueeze in some skiing. Last winter the Lawrences 
went to Aspen where Andy tuned up for a month before 


the Olympic trials at Stowe, Vt. At Stowe she made her 
comeback official with victories in the slalom and giant 
slalom and a tie for first in the downhill competition. At 
present Andy is in Italy, getting ready for the ’56 Winter 
Games next month while Dave looks after the youngsters. 
Asked if the problems of long-distance motherhood are 
likely to affect Andy’s chances, Dave replied, “-\ndy races 
purely against herself, and when she concentrates on a race 
everything else is shut off. She drives herself to do the best 
she can, and there’s no reason why that should change.” 
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That's because it’s distilled from 30‘.'i more of the lighter 
bourbon grains than U. S. Government standards require 

. . . and patiently aged to perfection in fire-charred 
Cumberland Mountain white oak barrels! Taste it— and see. 

Kentucky Bred 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY . 86 PROOF • DISTILLED AND BOniED BY PARK & TILFORO DISTILLERS CORP. AT LOUISVILLE, KY. 




sewn 


W Only a leather this 

j soft could be styled 

this handsomely. 
Bold moc toe . . . 2-eyelet 
tie . . . Grained leather . . . 
in blackest black. 
Pedwin Division, Brown Shoe 
Company, St. Louis. 


YOUNG IDEAS IN SHOES 


Fast -moving style . . . new softie 


